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WALDOR G/CUWuuse 


war 


SH) YEARS OF 
“AL PLEASURE 
wee" 

Doctors say you'll live longer with a relaxing 


hobby. Here’s a year-round family project, 
something to show friends! Extra income if 


Profit If You Wish 


you wish. 


There’s a WALDOR For You! 


You can own one of these smart, modern 
W ALDOR beauties for less than you pay for 
some TV sets. WALDOR prefabricated 
Greenhouses are made of Aluminum. Can’t 
rust, can’t rot, never need painting. All styles 
and sizes. Come in easy-to-assemble sections. 
You or your handy man can erect any size 
you like attached to a building or 
separate. WALDORS cost very little to heat. 
(Automatic heat and ventilation available. ) 
Small or large commercial models, too. 


It’s Easy with a WALDOR 


Yes, even a gardening novice can grow 
lovely plants and flowers out of season in a 
WALDOR. Thousands are in use all over 
the world. And there’s a 10 year Guarantee! 


Send for New WALDOR Catalog TODAY 








The LEAN-TO: Popular, adaptable, extend- 
able. Erect against existing building. Fits any- 
where, meets all meeds. Best-seller prices 
from $275. 


Prefabricated 
ALL-ALUMINUM 


Priced as low as 


f 


/? 


¢ 


~ 
- ~ Ww 


The [lt INIOR: Newest of the famous WALDOR Home 
Greenhouses. Shown above 8’ x 12’ at $424. Also 8’ x 6’ to 
fit against house or garage for only $239. 


Building A Home? 


Have a lovely WALDOR Alumi-_ ventilating for as little as $6 
num Greenhouse complete with monthly on your mortgage! Add 
benches, automatic heating and value to your property. 


NEW full-color 32 page book! 


Why not get all the facts today, and our 
low, low prices? A quarter with the 
coupon below brings you our beautiful 
NEW 32 page, full-color catalog, ‘How 
To Choose A Waldor Aluminum Green- 
house’. Includes answers to all your 
Greenhouse questions. Live longer with 
this Hobby! 


WALDOR Aluminum Greenhouses 
Dept. 1801 Salem, Mass. 


Enclosed is 25c. Please send me your New 32 page 
4-color “‘How To Choose A WALDOR Aluminum 
Prefabricated Greenhouse,” plus accessories informa- 
AY! tion. I'm interested in [] Home style [) Commercial 


Send 25¢ 


coin or stamps 
O 


No Rot! Wo Rust! 


Wo Patt / Wo Termites / 





Yours-Any WO of these 
Superb Garden Books 


for less than the price of ONE! 


when you join the American Garden Guild Book Club and agree to buy as few as 4 selections in the next 24 months. 








DINRLAED 7 


CHOOSE ANY 2 FOR ONLY re 89 


ANYONE CAN GROW ROSES— yr ail 


/ 


AUDUBON GUIDES—| 
\r I 


1.000 


S ri RRS if 
THE COMPLETE BOOK OF ANNUALS— /. / 
I G n. H 


eff n plan 


pages, 93 photos. Pub. $5.95 

THE COMPLETE BOOK OF BULBS—/. F. Rock 
* Esther Gray \ t t es, culti 

nd ft pagatio 100 species 
Sy t t Pub. ed. $5.95 
THE COMPLETE BOOK OF GARDEN MAGIC—Roy 
I B N re 1 editior All about 
ging ar re law b 
1.000 


18 i c! 5 I ? $3.95 


January i956 


CARDED Te LLESTRATES Jo! 


Packe t tep-by-step procedures 

1 sketche Pub. ed. $5.75 

PRACTICAL GARDENING —/ Vason Gunn 
Br \ nplete primer for the 
home gardening with 

w anaceriaie ind new 

nd flowers P b. $4.50 

TAYLOR $ ENCYCLOPEDIA (OF GARDENING—F ¢ 


- eg edition of the most nplete rder 


ence book—now rev oe nd enlar 
7 $5. 6 
A TREASURY oF AMERICAN GARDENING. By 
} Fd J a oe 


1? 38] er ‘ strat ne P b 
10 4 


de. 
lights ‘Rol vert 
I mn g >, et i p 
7 P b ‘$7. ‘50 
WILD —a FOR Bs as ——-= len S. 
H estal n naintair rar 
1 vild flowers w ith no cultivation spray 


Ilustrated Pub. $4.95 


IMAGINE! UP TO $13.45 
VALUE IN PUBLISHERS’ EDITIONS 


FOR ONLY $989 


ES, choose ANY TWO of the beautiful 

and useful illustrated books on this 
page—all by outstanding authorities—for 
less than the price of one! With this big 
money-saving offer is included FREE mem- 
bership in the famous American Garden 
Guild Book Club—the Club that brings you 
the garden books you need—at special low 
members’ prices! 

Selections by Famous Garden Editors! 


The Club offers you the best newly-published books 
in all fields of gardening—selected by an editorial 
panel of famous experts including Montague Free, 
former Horticulturist for the Brooklyn Botanical 
Garden, and Fred F. Rockwell, well-known gar- 
dening authority. 

Club selections ate beautifully printed and bound, 
profusely illustrated, often with full-color photos 
and paintings by famous horticultural artists, Yet 
they come to you at an average saving of 20% from 
the price of publishers’ editions. Selections are of 
Permanent value and cover the entire range of 
gardeners’ interests—flowers, fruits, trees, vege 
tables, shrubs, house plants, birds, wild flowers, 
landscaping, garden planning, building and care. 
But you buy only the books you want 

Membership in the Club requires no dues of any 
kind. You do not even have to take a book every 
month, As few as 4 books in 24 months—yes, only 
4 books during the first two years as a member— 
are all you agree to purchase! 


FREE BONUS BOOKS! 


With every fourth book you select, the Club sends 
you—absolutely FREE—a brand-new, full-size gar- 
den book of special value and interest. Usually 
worth $3.00 each or more, these Free Bonus Books 


represent big extra savings for you. 


SEND NO MONEY—MAIL COUPON 


We will send you any two books you choose from 
this page—value up to $13.45 in publishers’ editions 
—and you will be billed only $2.89 (we pay post- 
age). Thereafter, you will receive regularly the 
Club's illustrated Garden Bulletin, which describes 
the forthcoming book selections. Take only the 
books you want—when you want them! Mail the 
coupon now, American Garden Guild Book Club, 


j Garden City, New York. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD BOOK CLUB, 
Dept. 1-H, Garden City, New York 
Please enroll me as a member. Send me at once, postpaid 
books checked below—and bill me ONLY $2.89 FOR BOTH 
{_] Garden Design Iilustrated 
Practical Gardening 
Taylor's Encyclopedia of Gardening 
Complete Book of Bulbs | A Treasury of American Gardening 
] Complete Book of Garden Magic Wild Flowers for Your Garden 
Also send me my first issue of the Garden Bulletin, telling me 
about the new forthcoming Club selections. I may notify you _in 
advance if I do not wish the following month's selection, The 
purchase of books is entirely voluntary on my part. I am _ not 
obligated to accept more than 4 books in 24 mont hs of member- 
ship. I pay nothing except the price of e ach selection I accept 
(club pays postage)—and, with every fourth selection, I am to 
receive FREE your current Bonus Book 
NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted 
books in 7 days and membership will be 


the two 


Anyone Can Grow Roses 
Audubon Guides 
Complete Book of Annuals 


return both 
cancelled 


. Please 
Mrs : ++ +> Print 

Miss 

Address 

City & 

Zone 

Selection price htly higher in Canada 
(Canada), 105 Be na St., “Lore mto 2, Ont 


State 


Address American Gar den Guild 
Offer good only in t & Can. 
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We Hope This 
Kind of a Nursery 
Interests You, Too. 

By AMOS PETTINGILL 


White Flower Farm in Litchfield, Connecticut, was 
founded in 1949 by two people with a deep re- 
gard for horticulture, and a great respect for it. They 
set high standards for this nursery. Here are some of 
them. 

1. They wanted White Flower Farm to be a com- 
plete nursery, rather than one specializing in, say, 
one or two species. This requirement was set up be- 
cause they themselves, years ago as amateurs, 
found very few extensive sources for fine plant 
material. This forced them to deal with too many 
people, no one supplier, in other words, had full 
responsibilty or full interest in seeing to it that they, 
as customers, were completely satisfied. So you will 
find White Flower Farm's list of planting material 
extremely broad. 

2. White Flower Farm is also charged by its 
owners to grow as much of its material as possible. 
However, the nursery never hesitates to seek out and 
develop other sources for plants which propagate 
better in other climates. A good example is Roses. 
California climate produces the world's best Roses 
and White Flower Farm's Rose grower is, we be- 
lieve, the finest California grower. Another example 
— Narcissi and Tulips. Holland grows the world's 
finest bulbs and we buy only from a 130-year-old 
originator who is looked up to even by his own 
Dutch competitors. The whole point is that the owners 
insist upon the best no matter where it is found. 
They also insist that reasonable prices be charged 
for these quality plants. 

3. The owners found that too few of the lovely 
flowering shrubs and trees that can be seen in fine 
arboretums (like Arnold) were offered in commerce. 
So one of White Flower Farm's principal objectives 
has been the importation and growing of all kinds 
of rare and unusual plants. (More than 100 such 
plants are now obtainable here.) Next spring, for 
example, lovely English Delphinium in named varie- 
ties, grown only from cuttings, will be offered. It is 
no exaggeration to say that we search the world for 
rare hardy (and some non-hardy) plants. Further- 
more, if you know the correct botanical name of a 
plant, chances are (if Plant Quarantine law permits) 
that we can find it among our rare plant sources in 
Europe, and import it for you. 

4. This nursery hos a very liberal replacement 
policy. 

5. Still another policy is that this nursery rarely 
uses color reproductions of flowers to show cus- 
tomers. We don't care who does it, no commercial 
printer can reproduce flower colors realistically 
enough for a buyer. So our publications are mostly 
in black and white. Also, descriptions are terse. 
Plant Books are loaded with growing information 
and are as horticulturally accurate as they can be 
made. 

6. And lastly, White Flower Farm has no secrets. 
We tell everyone how to propagate or grow any- 
thing. Fact is, it's silly to buy easily propagated 
material from us. Get the rare and the unusual new 
stock from us—then increase it yourself. To this 
end we publish White Flower Farm NOTES about 
six times a year. NOTES tells you how to do things 
yourself and also reminds you of things to do. 

if this is the kind of nursery that interests you, 
send us $1.00 for a two-year subscription to Plant 
Books and White Flower Farm NOTES. This is really 
the best way for you to get acquainted with us— 
you won't feel under any obligation, and if what 
we offer does not interest you, just scy so and we 
will happily return your subscription fee. 


WHITE FLOWER FARM 
Litchfield 14, Connecticut 
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y=. IT’S YOURS—absolutely free!— 
the newest Jackson & Perkins 
Catalog . . . the most helpful guide 
any gardener ever had for selecting, 
planting and growing the world’s fin- 
est, hardiest, most colorful roses! 
And what a selection of roses this 
Catalog offers you! Brand-new roses! 
—like Spartan, the amazing Wonder 
Floribunda; Amy Vanderbilt, with a 
color unlike anything you've ever seen 
before in roses; Gladiator, a hardy 
Climber that produces 5” blooms—and 
many more new roses, all in full color! 
You'll also see all the established 
J&P favorites—Fashion, the only Rose 
ever to win 6 International Awards; 


New Yorker, the best red rose of all 
time; Blaze, a new improved strain 
of America’s most popular Climber— 
and dozens more! You'll see the amaz- 
ing J&P Tree Roses that bloom at eye 
level. You'll see the exquisite little 
Miniature Roses—and the new tall- 
growing King-Size Floribundas! 

ALL J&P PLANTS GUARANTEED TO LIVE & BLOOM 
In addition, there are scores of hardy 
J&P Perennials — helpful gardening 
hints—money-saving offers! Yes, here’s 
a Catalog that no gardener should 
miss — a Catalog that can help you 
have the most beautiful garden in 
your neighborhood—and it’s yours, 
FREE. So mail the coupon NOW. 


FREE CATALOG! ; 
Mail Coupon Now! | 


Pas anande ase arene 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
664 Rose Lane 
Nework, NEW YORK 


Please send me, FREE, a 

copy of your new Spring 

1956 Catalog of Roses and 

Perennials . . . describing and illustrating in 
full color hundreds of the world’s finest roses 
and perennials. 


isw 
RED blooms, 
stems And - 


Address 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. tettsoss tex Gower 


January 1956 


Tone... . State. 
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FLOWERING CRABS 


as a class they seem to be the 
nearly perfect combination 
of beauty, utility and hardiness 
needed in northern gardens. 


BEAUTIFUL * Spendthrifts of color- 
ful May blooms, they also put on 
another gala show all through the 
fall fruiting season. 


USEFUL * Wonderful umbrellas for 
outdoor living, these never com- 
pete with your lawn. 


HARDY * They can be_ grown 
throughout most of New York, 
Michigan and New England where 
other flowering trees are not 
hardy. 


Choose from 9 Kinds 


ALMEY. New. Fire-red flowers, starred 
white at each center. Scarlet fruits. 5-6 ft. 
trees, $3.50 each. 

CARMINE, Carmine rose flowers followed 
by deep red fruits. Broad, spreading. 
5-6 ft., $3.50 each. 

DOLGO. Pure white flowers; large red 
fruits which make superb jelly. 4-6 ft., 
$2.50 each. 

DOROTHEA. Semi-double tyrian rose flow- 
ers and golden yellow fruits. Originated 
at the Arnold Arboretum. 2 yr., $3.50 ea. 

ELEY. An old favorite with wine red flowers 
and fruits; purplish foliage. 5-6 ft., $2.50 
each. 

HOPA. Large rose colored flowers. Orange 
to red fruits good for jelly. 5-6 ft., $2.50 
each. 

KATHERINE. New. Large double light pink 
flowers. Cherry-sized and -colored red 
fruits. 4-6 ft., $3.50 each. 

PRINCE GEORGES. Two inch, double, pink 
flowers. Upright in growth. 3-4 ft., $3.50 
each. 

REDBUD., Red buds open to white flowers. 
Unusual. Small scarlet fruits. 4-5 ft., $2.50 
each. 


ORDER BY MAIL 


Limited quantities of some varieties make 
us suggest early ordering. Plants will be 
shipped by railway express at the proper 
planting time for your area. Our colorful 
spring catalog, ready in February, will be 
mailed upon request. 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Box 20, Yalesville, Conn. 


Quolity you can see of prices you 
con poy... Since 1890 








Sequoia Gigantia Trays 


FOR YOUR 


GARDEN 


“Roses of Yesterday & Today” 


Every rosarian will enjoy this California catalog. 
A most unusual description of 284 varieties, 
including many rarities, of the ‘world’s most 
beautiful roses, old and modern. Features climb- 
ers, ground-covers, background, shrubs and low- 
growing polyanthas for borders. This handsome, 
98-page book contains quotations from leading 
writers, past and present. Well worth having for 
its readability alone, and especially useful if you 
have a place to plant some of the lovely fragrant 
old roses. To order, send 35¢ (deductible from 
order) to Will Tillotson’s Roses, H-2 Watsonville, 
Calif. 


This beautiful redwood tray is made from 
wood of the Sequoia Gigantia which grows 
only in the High Sierras of California. 
The trays serve a second use for the 
flower arranging enthusiast as an excellent 
background piece. Three sizes are avail- 
able: 18 inch, $14.95; 16 inch, $12.95; 
14 inch, $10.95; all postpaid. The Pink 
Door, P. O. Box 51, Felton, Calif. 


Mushroom Trays 


Armstrong Knee Rest 


At last, the long wanted, modern device with 
arm supports that makes it easy to get down and 
up without discomfort. Relieves stiffness and 
aches to leg joints and knees caused from kneeling 
on hard boards or pads. Its soft foam padding 
protects the knees and convenient catch-all tray 
holds tools, seeds, gloves, etc. Strong steel con- 
struction with chrome plated arm supports will 
hold any weight person. Weighs 8 pounds. 17” 
wide, 1014” deep, 14”’ high. $6.95 postpaid from 
Armstrong Products Corp., Huntington 12, 
W. Va. 


These trays contain everything needed 
to grow plump, tender mushrooms 
right in your own home. Mushrooms 
will begin to come up just three weeks 
after delivery. To grow, place trays in 
a dark, cool place in the basement. 


Trays weigh approximately 
measure 15” x 17”, 


12 Ibs., 


3 trays, $4.95; 


6 trays, $8.95; F.O.B. Ashtabula, 
Ohio. Order from Rube Sneller, HO-1, 


Route 1, Chesterland, Ohio. 
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ae ee ~ A-GLORIOUS NEW ENGLAND 
MASTERPIECE 


This new STAR ROSE, originated by Mrs. Gladys Fisher of 
Woburn, Mass., is truly the most beautiful bi-color ever. Its 
urn-shaped buds of delicately blended pink and yellow remind 
one of a New England sunset. You'll be proud of its hardy, 
vigorously blooming plant. The colors become more radiant 
until the large, full blooms, with 35 to 55 petals, are a glory 
of rich salmon pink and brilliant yellow. The demand for 
“Love Song” is great, so order now—avoid disappointment. 
We'll ship at proper planting time. 
$2.50 ea., 3 for $6.60 ppd. (OFFER A) 


SEND FOR NEW FULL COLOR SPRING CATALOG 


A thrilling selection of the world’s best varieties—grown with 
emphasis on quality, in the Star Rose tradition. All guaran- 
teed to bloom for you—adding grace and beauty to your 
garden. Shows exciting new popular varieties such as brilliant, 
Mrs. Gladys Fisher, | "C4 “President Eisenhower,” the latest All-America winner, 
ee “Circus,” plus *“*Peace’’ and many other favorites of continu- 
ing popularity. Send for your FREE copy today. 


she originated. 


GRACE YOUR GARDEN WITH THESE BEAUTIFUL STAR ROSE COMBINATIONS 


BIG, FULL BLOOMS! RED ROSE GALAXY! FABULOUS FLORIBUNDAS! 


Chrysler Imperial. HT. Rich, dark red... Red Wonder. Glowing, ruby red... $1.75 
$2.50 ea., 3 or more, $2.20 ea. ea., 3 or more, $1.55 ea. 


President Eisenhower. HT. Brilliant red... 
$2.00 ea., 3 or more, $1.75 ea. 

Peace. HT. Golden pink Queen of Roses... Charles Mallerin. HT. Deep, “black” red Goldilocks. Luxurious golden yellow 
$2.50 ea., 3 or more, $2.20 ea. . . . $2.50 ea., 3 or more, $2.20 ea. $1.75 ea.. 3 or more, $1.55 ea. ’ heh 
Dr. Debat. HT. Smooth, rich pink . . . $2.00 Grande Duchesse Charlotte. HT. Coppery : 

75 red... $2.00 ea., 3 or more, $1.75 ea. Fashion. Bright, coral peach... $2.00 ea., 


ea., 3 or more, $1.75 ea. 
3 or more, $1.75 ea. 


ONE OF EA. ABOVE PAT. HT’S ONE OF EA. OF ABOVE PAT. HT’S 
ONLY $5.50 ppd. (OFFER B) ONLY $5.95 ppd. (OFFER C) ONE OF EA., ONLY $4.85 ppd. (OFFER J) 


ALL STAR ROSES SEND COUPON TODAY 
ARE GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Our 59th; year—West Grove 240, Pa. 


The Conard-Pyle Co. Pre rrr 

West Grove 240, Pa. Enclosed $ 

Please send me FREE STAR ROSE CATALOG 
OFFERAQ OFFERBQ OFFERCQ OFFERJO 
OR THE FOLLOWING 


ceo ES 


January 1956 


















New 
BLEEDING HEART 
Bountiful 





New BLEEDING HEART 


Bountiful. From thousands 


of seedlings, this dazzling 
new star was discovered right 
here at Wayside. It's the finest 


Bleeding Heart" ever cre 
ited. Blooms perpet 
summer, reaching its peak in 
May and Sept., when 30 to 4( 

rilliant, fuchsia-red tlower 
stalks bloom on a single plant 


Sturdy plants with feather 
lark blue-green foliage are 
hardy and easy to grow 








Your garden ean have 








New Super Giant HIBISCUS 











endless variety 


Gardeners who want peak performance and variety 
in their garden just naturally turn to Wayside, the 
nursery whose reputation for supplying horticul- 
ture’s newest and best is famous from coast to 
coast. This spring, Wayside’s catalog features over 
1800 magnificent items. New roses, flowering 
shrubs, rare bulbs, trees and hardy “Pedigreed” 
plants, all grown and rigidly tested in America’s 
most carefully supervised nursery. 















CARYOPTERIS 


Heavenly Blue 
























Lynwood 


New CARYOPTERIS 


Heavenly Blue. Graceful new 
shrub that satisfies the desire 





for blue, a very rare and de 
sirable color, especially in the 
autumn garden. Upright in 
growth, mature shrubs are | 

wide and 24” tall, and produce 
O or more exquisite, deep 
blue flower spikes on a sing] 
plant. Heavenly Blue is a new 
dark blue form of Caryopteris 
Blue Mist 


Wayside origination. 


another exclusive 








= Ox 


New FORSYTHIA 


gold-flowered Forsythia 








A sparkling, new 
that is certain to replace all other deep yel- 
lows. Erect branches are completely covered 
with golden yellow blossoms from top to bot 






tom. Larger, fuller flowers of unusual sub 






stance bloom profusely, unmindful of bad 





weather. Superb for cutting and flowering 






uring winter months 


New ROSE 


Frau Dagmar Hartopp. Fine, new, low 
growing Rugosa rose that will thrive under 


indoors 





Phitzer’s 
DWARF $ 
CANNAS ~ 


™ 





New DWARF CANNAS 






most adverse conditions. From June until 


xotic flowers of Wayside’s new giants ar , ¢ ; y dwarf Cz Fr sed by 
I i wers Wa $ Ww ants are frost, the rich, green foliage is profusely stud First truly lwarf Cannas to date. Developed | y 
larger than any varieties offered to date. From July j . , Wilhelm Pfitzer, famous German hybridizer. All 
- y- " ; led with silvery pink flowers of rare charm j 
nel Sept., huge inch wers in Dold, Drilliant R } ' bel summer long compact plants produce immense 
z2cd ard ian nstand ) P | | 
colors from glistening white, silvery pink, scarlet 1B 8 lardy plants withstand below zero flower clusters in lovely, soft pastel shades. Srun 
to dark, crimson ¢ om on handsome shrubs temperatures. Excellent for foreground plant ning in tubs for porch, terrace or roof garden de 
with lush green foliage ing or ground cover. Height, 12 to 18 inches oration since they grow only 214 to 3 ft. tall. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


world’s finest garden subjects... prize-winning roses, flowering shrubs, 
ornamental trees, rare bulbs and hardy “Pedigreed” plants that have 
been grown and rigidly tested in America’s most carefully supervised 
nursery. Send for your copy today. 


To get your copy of America’s favorite catalog, please enclose 50¢, coin 
or stamps, to cover mailing and handling costs of this heavy book. It 
has no equal.... Almost 200 pages, with hundreds of true-color illustra- 
tions and helpful cultural directions. It features over 1800 of the 
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NNOUNCING the new annuals makes 
big news for amateur garden- 
ers. These indispensable, warm 


weather flowers are getting major at- 
tention from hybridizers who are striv- 
ing for improvements in color, size of 
bloom, vigor and disease resistance. 
Annuals are ideal for the beginner 
with a new place because of their easy 
growing habits. They are equally im- 
portant to the experienced gardener 
who thinks of them as his dominant 
source of summer From late 
June till frost, they are our chief source 
indoor decorations. 


color. 


of cut flowers for 
Summer gardens would be dull indeed 
without annuals, and the 
rieties deserve generous space along 
with the old favorites we plant each 


new VvVa- 


year. 

The most recent All-America Selec- 
tions are usually first to command 
attention. For 1956 only one flower 
has qualified sufficiently to be worthy 
of this distinction. It is the petunia 


All-America petunia Fire Dance 


is a 


Marigold Orange Mum 


Fire Dance, a vigorous, free-blooming, 
hybrid grandiflora, rich salmon-scar- 
let, with a bold yellow throat. A bed- 
ding type with ruffled blooms, the 
foot-high plants spread two feet or 
more. 

Other new petunias include Pale- 
face, a white hybrid multiflora, with 
a high rating. In 1955 it was con- 
sidered for an All-America award, but 
not enough seed was available for 
distribution. Possessing large, plain- 
petaled blooms, Paleface flowers pro- 
lifically on rounded, compact plants 
about 12 inches high. This petunia is 
the white counterpart of the popular 
all-red Comanche. 

The petunia Fairyland is a light 
apple-blossom pink variety of free 
flowering habit, recommended for 
planting in large masses. Balcony Sal- 
mon, a bedding or balcony type, bears 
three-inch blooms of bright salmon 
color, accented by a yellow throat and 
brown markings. 


LVew Annuals for 1956 


George Taloumis 


selected list 






For gardeners all over the country, an- 
nuals are the mainstay for color and cut 
flowers during summer and autumn. Here 


of new introductions. 





Zinnia Ice Cream 


Zinnias, like petunias, enjoy nation- 
wide popularity. For those who like 
‘‘white’’, zinnia Ice Cream is a giant, 
formal, rich cream cactus type, with 
blooms that measure up to six inches 
in diameter. Since cream is a rare 
color in nature, difficult to true-up, 
this shade will be highly prized, espe- 
cially by flower arrangers. 

Zinnia Plux-X Cactus, not a strain 
but a true hybrid, comes in many 
exciting colors — red, salmon, pink, 
yellow, orange, violet, white and 
others. The extra double cactus 
blooms, six to seven inches in diameter, 
are carried on vigorous, thrifty plants. 

There are other zinnias, too, that 
will be much planted. One of these, 
Kismet, is. described as a “radiant 
Persian red’. Fully double five-inch 
blooms have quilled petals on plants 
that grow over two feet tall, with 
strong stems that recommend them 
for cutting. Variety Gold, as its name 

See next page 
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Flowering trees add a bright note of color to the spring garden, but few can com- 
pare with the flowering crab-apples. Nurserymen throughout the country offer 
a wide selection, and hybridizers occasionally introduce new varieties. Few can surpass the brilliant Carmine 
crab-apple, known botanically as Malus atrosanguinea. The shapely plants on our front cover, photographed 
in the garden of Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer Hays of Norwalk, Connecticut, shows the lushness of its spring bloom. 
This hybrid has unusually rich dark green, glossy foliage, and its dense, mounded habit of growth makes it par- 
ticularly desirable where a small tree is needed. Deep red fruits are produced in the fall, but the Carmine crab- | 
apple is chiefly valued for the vividness of its freshly opened flowers, its compact growth and attractive foliage. | 
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Calendula Nova 


suggests, is a rich saffron or golden 
vellow introduction, with double five- 
inch blooms that have slightly curved 
Free flowering plants grow to 


feet tall. New (¢ Mixed 


zinnias produce double six-inch blooms 


petals 


three entury 


on two-foot plants in colors that in- 
clude rose, buff, gold, red and yellow. 


the 


new 


Marigolds are also high on 
popularity list the 
kinds is Orange Mum, an African type 
with fluffy, ball-like, 


blooms that look like large ‘‘mums’’. 


and among 


vivid orange 


[hese are four inches across and are 
borne on long stems on two-and-a-half 


foot tall plants. 


Another marigold is Pygmy Prim- 
rose, a dwarf French type, with double 
flowers, one-and-a-half inches across, 


that are a light primrose-yellow. Plants 





Petunia Pow Wou 











Marigold Serenade represents a 


new shade of golden orange 

grow six inches high but spread a foot 
across, making them ideal for bedding 
or edgings. Another French double 
marigold is Serenade, which boasts a 
new color in this class, a golden 
orange. Compact plants bloom over 


a long period. 


New among the snapdragons is 
Mardi Gras, an IF, hybrid mixture 
in a wide range of colors, including 
white, lemon-yellow, canary-yellow, 
golden orange, copper, scarlet, rose- 
pink, red, white and others. Plants of 
Mardi Gras grow 30 inches tall, with 
florets one-half inch wide and almost 
two Floradale Rose is 


another “‘snap’’, with rose-pink flower 


inches long. 
spikes on upright two-foot plants that 
lend themselves to cutting. 


Since stock does not do well in warm 
One 


that grows in the warmer areas of the 


weather, its use is often limited 


country is Trysomic, which also flow- 
ers in about seven weeks. Plants grow 


over a foot high and produce spikes of 





Stock Trysomic 


double, fragrant blooms in colors rang- 
ing from white through rose, crimson, 


dark blue and purple. 


Other new annuals that well deserve 
attention include: (1) bachelor’s but- 
Rosie. a 


a new color 


tons rich rose with salmon 


overcast, for this annual; 
(2) nierembergia Handsome, with blue 
and white cup-like flowers, an inch 
across, on plants that spread as much 


Nova, a 


pe tals, 


as 30 inches; (3) calendula 


single variety, with narrow 
orange in color and with brown cen- 
ters; (4) oxypetalum Southern Star, 
with silvery blue star flowers on arch- 
ing sprays from June until frost; (5) 
sweet pea Cuthbertson Floribunda 
Mixed, heat-resistant, vigorous plants 
that produce large, fragrant flowers 


in blue, lavender, mauve and white 





F, hybrid snapdragon Mardi Gras 
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A rich red hybrid hibiscus, typical of many improved varieties grown on the Islands 


Hibiscus in Hawai 


Irene D. Nehrling 


HIRTY-THREE YEARS AGO, the 
lovely hibiscus was officially pro- 
claimed the flower 
of Hawaii. It 


indigenous 


the Territory was de- 
scribed as ‘“‘a 


blossom which grows luxuriously on 


beautiful, 


all the islands, appearing to be most 
generally representative, no other 


flower having so great a variety of 


color, of form or such continuous 
bloom.’’ 

It literally grows everywhere, tum- 
bling in cascades of bright colors over 
the of lava rock 


hedges, and 


verandas, on tops 


walls, as windbreaks 
screens and most effectively as a speci- 
men plant in gardens. Every yard 
boasts at least one hibiscus, which may 
vary in height from a good-sized her- 
baceous plant to a big scale shrub or 
feet high. The wide 
and the 


small tree, 20 


variety of-color and form 
ease with which it grows accounts for 
its popularity. 

Since hybridizing of these spectacu- 
lar flowers is easy, both single and 
double varieties appear in all hues but 
blue. They range from clear white 
through palest pink and yellow to 
bright orange or gold, as well as glow- 
ing scarlet, deepening to rich tones 
of dark recent years, 
hybrids have with 
several hues to a single flower, but 
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crimson. In 


been produced 





emblem of 


some of these polychromes are more 
interesting than beautiful. The large 
pinks with stamens modified into petals 
suggest old-fashioned cabbage roses or 
peonies. 

Individually, the flowers resemble 
those of its relative the hollyhock. 
They open at dawn, remain crisp and 
fresh for a single day and close sud- 
denly at nightfall, whether left on the 
shrub, picked and put in water or laid 
out dry on a table. Since fresh buds 





open every day, the hibiscus blooms 


on the islands throughout the year. 


Hawaiian women wear the blossoms 
in their hair, a charming substitute 
for earrings, while men tuck one over 
an ear at festivals. Blooms in profusion 
are strewn down the length of leaf- 
covered tables, prepared for native 
feasts, or laid out in colorful array on 
the banks. They 


in size from an inch across, to 


counters in island 
vary 
hybrid giants, a foot wide. Some are 
ruffled. Actually, the larger 


artificial in appear- 


ornately 
ones are almost 
ance. 

early 
the 


A sacred flower with the 
Polynesians, 
hibiscus can be found in their ancient 
mythology and folk lore. Six or seven 


been 


many references to 


species native to Hawaii hav 
found. A native white form (Hibiscus 
arnottianus) flourished in isolated areas 
on Oahu and Molokai for many years, 
until it produced varieties which now 
appear quite different from each other. 
These whites are the only kinds with 
fragrance and they remain open longer, 
sometimes lasting three days. Both 
these characteristics, sought by hy- 
bridists, are apparently difficult to 
transmit in crossing. 

The common red hibiscus or China 
rose (H. rosa-sinensis) of Asiatic origin 
has the greatest number of variants 
botanically and is the species used most 
frequently for hedges. 

The pink hibiscus (1. cameroni) from 
Madagascar is aiso a common hedge 
plant on the islands. Deep pink with 
a white area near the base of each 
petal, its attractive, wide spreading 

See page 23 





Hawaiian gardener pollinating hibiscus at the University Experiment Station 
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Two shade trees, related groups of shrubs and flowering trees and a defined dooryard area enhance this contemporary house 


‘Tt’s Fittin’ To Be Settin’ There” 


Mary F. Bunting, Landscape Consultant, Boston, Massachusetts 


S$ YOU DRIVE about the country- 
side, do you notice that some 
houses seem to be a part of 

them, while 

thumbs? 


the landscape around 
others stick out like 
What makes the difference? Why are 
some “‘fittin’ to be settin’ there’, as a 


sore 


native Cape Codder once told the 
owners of a new Cape Cod cottage, 
and why are others eyesores? Think 
it over the next time you are out 
driving. 

You will soon realize that the archi- 
may be 


Yet, 


house and 


“sore thumb” 
**fittin’ ”’ 
something is wrong. The 
lot lack unity as the result of haphazard 
planting or the kinds of plants used. 


tecture of the 


as good as the one. 


Such an unhappy result can occur 
with all types of architecture, but 
especially with the so-called ranch 
house. 

In many ways ranch houses do not 
lend themselves to planting as readily 
as the older, more conventional type 
houses. They are apt to be long and 
squatty, with monotonous lines. Wide 
expanses of glass are used and narrow 
bands of glass high under the eaves 
are found on some walls. The site is 
apt to be bulldozed free of trees to 
make the contractor’s job easier. Often, 
the owner must start from scratch 
with a bare, treeless area. In 
cases, the houses are too long for the 
narrow lots upon which they are built. 


many 


Thus it is doubly difficult to gain a 
pleasing effect. 
who think of 
building a house themselves or even 
decorating it, without the expert ad- 


vice of architects and interior decora- 


Owners would not 


tors, suddenly become masters of the 
exterior. They shop around for quan- 
tities of small plants at roadside stands, 
little realizing that the right effect 
cannot be obtained this way. Further- 
more, such attempts usually prove 
costly. 

A few shrubs thrown around here 
and there to satisfy the mortgagor are 
not enough to maintain values or to 
create charm. The future value of a 
present-day house is likely to depend 





Scanty, improperly placed planting does little for the good lines and character of this attractive house. Lack of permanence and 
form in the treatment of the entrance, coupled with the unpleasant effect of varying grade levels, makes the doorway uninviting 
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Where will you be in five or ten years 


— shut in behind a pictureless window, with 


your house dwarfed by overgrown evergreens? Note the well planned effect belou 





With a restrained planting like this, you will be able to enjoy the views 
from your windows the first year after planting and in the years that follou 


considerably on the care and thought 
put into the planting that is a pleasing 
and integral part of it 

Actually the planting of ranch 
houses is a big challenge, especially 
for the novice. If possible, professional! 
help should be obtained in the begin- 
ning. However, if you like to work in 
the garden and are a ‘“‘do-it-yourself”’ 
person, here are a few pointers and 
suggestions, from the professional view- 
point, that may help you to obtain 
and that in- 


that air of ‘“‘belonging”’ 


definable appeal which is so desirable 


Beware of Bargain Plants 

One of the most important steps 
to a successful planting is to locate a 
source of first class plant material. Do 
not let yourself be swayed by bargains. 
Learn to do your buying at reputable 
nurseries where you know that your 
plants have been properly dug, cor- 
rectly labelled and are free from dis- 
ease. There you will receive intelligent 
answers to your questions. Trained 
nursery personnel know the facts con- 
cerning the ultimate height, manner 
of growth, season and type of bloom 
and fitness of the and_ shrubs 
they sell. Learn to know as much as 
you can about those trees and shrubs 


trees 


which especially appeal to you. Their 
ultimate sizes and growth habits are 
of the utmost importance. Remember 
you are planting for the years ahead. 
With this knowledge you are ready 
to sketch your ideas on tracing paper, 
placed over a photograph of your 
house. You do not need to be able to 
draw well, since only a few funda- 
mental shapes or typical plant forms 
are needed to help you visualize the 
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With forms firmly 
fixed in your mind, you are ready for 
the task of arranging them in such a 
that they will 
enhance your house and grounds. 
Remember that architect o1 
builder gave considerable thought to 
the 


and 


end result. these 


manner and \ ariety 


your 


lines and details of your house 


expect it to be buried 
years. The trend in 
level” or ‘‘ranch” 


did not 
few 

the 
houses places emphasis on long, low 
Do not mar this effect by chop- 
the into sections with a 
row of Picture 
windows or glass walls were put there 
to give you the feeling of being outside. 
Avoid shutting yourself in, as if behind 
walls, by planting that will screen 
you completely in a short time. 


within a 
“living on 


lines 
ping house 


pointed evergreens. 


Try It Again 

If the first sketch fails to please you, 
try again. Take the various shapes 
and work with them to gain distinctive 
effects. Note and stiff 
some groupings are and that others 
detract from appearance of the house. 
Yet with a little patience you will 
find combinations that seem to bring 
out the feeling that the architect tried 
to express in his design. 

When you have achieved this kind 
of grouping, keep it for your basic 
sketch. Use some shapes or forms as 
accents and others in groups or singly 
as fillers and softeners. Keep your 
sketch simple. It is easier and cheaper 
to add a plant later, if one is badly 
needed, than to discard several because 
the planting looks stuffed. 

After you have worked in_ black 
select your accents, 


how restless 


and white to 


i=) 
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JE 
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You don’t have to be an artist to sketch. 
Use typical plant forms as shown above or 
simplified geometric outlines 


corner softeners, fillers and shadow 


casters, get out your mental paint 
brush and select the colors which you 
think will fit with your setting. If you 
have visited gardens and _ nurseries 
with an observant eve, you have no 
doubt discovered that there is more 
to green than appears at first glance. 
many varying tones and 
shades, the dark rich 
yews to the blue-green of some spruces 
and the light yellow-green of flowering 
shrubs like kerria. Plan your plant 
groupings to give pleasing color har- 
mony in foliage as well as in flower. 
Combinations of broad-leaved and 
needle evergreens of contrasting tex- 
tures lend a variety of interest to a 
planting. Large groups of either kind 
used alone usually become monoton- 
ous. Also try to work in additional 
deciduous plants (those that lose their 
leaves in winter). Some azaleas, for 
example, have colored fall foliage, as 
well as glorious bloom in spring. With 
a little thought, your entire planting 
lively appearance all 


There are 


from green of 


can have a 


year. 


Plan for Winter Appeal 

Shrubs that drop their foliage are 
not necessarily unattractive through 
the winter. Actually, shadows of twigs 
of many shrubs (properly pruned) or 
of small trees can effective 
when cast on walls. Other shrubs and 
stems and 


be most 


small trees have colorful 
trunks or fruit which will brighten 
your planting after the leaves have 

fallen. 
Try to plan picturesque groupings 
for the the house with as 
See page 34 
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sides of 





There’s Always Space For... 


Small Flowes me 7TCCS 


ODAY, more than ever, home gardeners are making wide use of flowering trees 
(i For the most part, gardens are small and there are many kinds of flowering 
trees suited to confined areas. They provide the needed height, color and form 
where there is no room for the larger shade trees. 

[he kinds shown here can be used effectively with our present day low slung 
houses and they are equally decorative for traditional houses. Use them as speci- 
men plants, combine them with shrubs, perennials, annuals and bulbs for pleasing 
effect. All are highly colorful in their peak of bloom and all have distinctive forms 

some upright, some horizontal, some rounded, some spreading suited to 
whatever your needs may be. Look these pictures over carefully so you can decide 
what to plant in your garden this spring 


3. Pear tree in full bloom 4. Tree wisteria (Wisteria floribunda) 


1 and 2. Flowering dogwood — one of best small trees, with white or pink 
flowers in spring, vivid fall foliage and red berries which the birds like. Hardy 
and free from diseases and pests, plants have distinct horizontal branching habit, 
especially noticeable in winter. 

3. Edible pear used ornamentally along driveway of a suburban garden. 
Shower of white flowers appear very early in spring. Pears are not large trees, 
growing to 30 feet, but they develop interesting character as they get older. 

4. Tree wisteria — the Japanese wisteria trained into a tree form. Long, purple 
flower clusters, like grapes, highlight the specimen in spring. Compound leaves 
are neat and glossy. 

5. Sargent crab-apple, the smallest of the crabs and the only one which can be 
called a shrub. Plants grow as broad as they do tall. Pure white flowers are fol- 
lowed by red berries. 

5. Sargent crab-apple (Malus sargenti) 


eee 


at 


6. Four crab-apples used for accent in a small suburban 7. Japanese tree lilac (Syringa amurensis japonica), last of lilacs 
garden. Red berries in fall. Picturesque winter form. to bloom, reaches 20-30 ft. Large, creamy, fragrant flower heads. 
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9. Watererlaburnum(Laburnumwatereri) 10. White redbud (Cercis canadensis alba) 


8. Japanese weeping cherry 


8. Weeping cherry rose-pink flowers on drooping branches in very early 
spring. Plants are noted for their delicacy and grace throughout the year. 

9. Waterer laburnum — this is laburnum sold either as Laburnum watereri or 
vossi. Golden yellow flowers, similar to those of wisteria, appear in spring. Effec- 
tive as a specimen plant. 

10. White redbud — white form of the familiar redbud, with which it may be 
planted for contrast. Trees have airy quality when in flower and are charming 
when combined with pink or mauve tulips. 

11. Japanese dogwood — the Oriental counterpart of the American flowering 
dogwood. It differs in having pointed instead of notched bracts and in flowering, 
in full foliage, 3-4 weeks later. 

12. Flowering cherry — blooms early enough to combine with daffodils in 
variety in naturalistic or garden setting. 

13. Fringe-tree —a large shrub or small tree noted for its great profusion of 
fleecy white flowers, in drooping clusters, in late spring. Spectacular against ever- 
greens, it grows in part shade. 

14. Mountain silverbell — small, white, elfin bells in spring before the large 


leaves unfold. Plants have a pyramidal shape and are adapted for light shade. 
. Japanese dogwood (Cornus kousa) 


14. Silver-bell (Halesia monticola) 





16. Hardy silk tree (Albizzia julibrissin rosea), one of few 
summer-flowering trees, has rose-pink flowers, feathery leaves. 
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15. Carmine crab-apple (Malus atrosanguinea) see color on 
front cover. Mounded growth, glossy foliage and dark red berries. 
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Firethorn and ivy soften the stucco walls of this newly built house 


A Green Garden... 
in Dappled Shade 


Katharine M-P. Cloud, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 


UTDOOR LIVING reaches ideal ful- 
fillment in a garden of luxuriant 
greens owned by Mr. and Mrs. 

William A. Randall of Wayne, Penn- 
sylvania. Cool, refreshing shade tem- 
pers the hot summer days; illumina- 
tion lengthens the evening hours spent 
out-of-doors. In a setting of unusually 
well assembled plant material, this 
pleasant place is peaceful and well- 
ordered. 

Planned and planted by the 
Randalls themselves, this garden was 
designed for minimum upkeep. The 
owners wanted a place which would 
contribute in every way to their 
pleasure, though they did not care to 
be “‘slaves” to their project. The gar- 
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den today has no flower beds because 
of the care they require, and there is 
very little lawn to mow. Paving and 
edgings of brick cut down the upkeep 
substantially, and the plant material 
used grows like Topsy. 

A green garden has many assets, 
and it is an excellent solution to the 
problem of planting in partial shade. 
In this garden, full grown deciduous 
trees give background, and evergreens 
provide all-year-round effect. Ever- 
greens are always welcome, but es- 
pecially so in a garden that is closely 
connected with the house. 

In summer when the 
trees are in leaf, a variety of textures, 
heights and colors, together 


deciduous 


forms, 


with the contrasting shades of the 
evergreens, add character to the plant- 
ing. Also, the play of light and shadows 
cast by the trees creates an intriguing 
picture. In winter the bare branches 
of the deciduous trees etched against 
the sky have a charm of their own. 

At the time the house was built, the 
garden was taken into consideration, 
and the house was so placed as to 
allow a garden of the desired dimen- 
sions. Furthermore, the location of the 
house makes it possible to enjoy the 
garden from the living-room, dining- 
room and bedroom windows. 

Different levels always add to the 
interest of a garden. The two levels 
introduced by the Randalls were made 
by taking advantage of the founda- 
the old which 
at the time of building. 


tions of house was 
demolished 
This garden is a concrete example of 
the advisability of putting to use any 
walls or foundations that are already 
present ona property. Instead of re- 
moving these, the Randalls filled in 
the old basement, leaving about one 
foot of its walls above ground for a 
garden enclosure. Thus, sunken garden 
effect was developed. In this way, 
expensive construction was obtained 
at low cost. 

The fireplace and its hearth, which 
were in the former house, were kept 
intact. These make a dominant fea- 
ture. Early and late in the season when 
the evenings are cool, this wood burn- 
ing fireplace gives comforting warmth 
and cheer. It is also equipped with a 
charcoal burning grate, so that meals 
can be cooked with little effort. 

The owners built a wood bin with 
four courses of cinder blocks laid over 
a two-foot foundation of crushed stone. 
Covered with a slab of slate, the bin 
makes a convenient shelf for plants, or 
for pans and dishes when cooking or 
serving meals in the garden. The picnic 
table consists of a slab of wood that 
rests on horses; a small slab is used for 
family dinners, and a larger one for 
buffet suppers. 

Adjoining the fireplace section, an 
unusual green garden pattern has 
been designed, by using pachysandra 
instead of flowers. This requires no 
upkeep, and is attractive at all seasons. 
An ordinary garden hose, used to 
outline the beds, was helpful in making 
it easy to visualize the desired curves. 
The lines were then made permanent 
with a brick curbing. This little garden 
has for its central feature a millstone. 
The center of the millstone is filled 
with soil where a Christmas rose (Helle- 
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borus niger) flourishes. A border of 
English ivy softens the base of the 
millstone. 

Che coloring of the old bricks which 
used for the flooring gives a 
mellow note. These laid 
an inch of sand. Here and there moss 
has taken hold in the interstices and 
gives a softening touch. Another part 


were 


were over 


of the green garden extends at right 
angles to the pachysandra garden. 
Here, the beds which border the brick 
walk are filled with thriving peri- 
winkle (Vinca minor). A garden seat 
forms a focal point at one end of the 
walk, and a home-made pool provides 
a feature at the opposite end. 

The illuminated evening garden is 
particularly glamorous, and adds im* 
mensely to the pleasure of lingering 
outdoors well into the night. The ship 
lanterns on the fireplace and the 
concealed lights in the trees give special 
lure to the closing hours of the day. 
Seven lights are artfully hidden in the 
trees to Three outside 
outlets have been installed, and yards 
of rubber covered wiring make it a 
simple matter to shift the lights around. 

On the upper terrace, a honey 
locust has been headed high for the 
purpose of making a comfortable place 
for breakfast and lunch. It gives light, 
feathery shade like a “big fern’. A 
wall fountain nearby breaks the line 
of the retaining wall. The sound of 
water is always refreshing, and adds 
another delightful note. 

Close to the fountain, maidenhair 
ferns are planted in pockets in the 
stone wall. They are kept moist and 
green with the water that drips from 
the shelf under the fountain into the 
basin below. Flowers of white phlox in 


avoid glare. 


Living room doors open onto a bricked terrace of comfortable 
proportions. A honey locust provides shade 
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the background are conspicuous in 
the evening light. These are followed 
by chrysanthemums for fall color. 

Che treatment of the front of the 
place is distinctive and adds a great 
deal of atmosphere. Originally the 
ground sloped up abruptly to the 
public road. The grade was cut and 
held in place with retaining walls, and 
the resulting space was turned into a 
charming court. Marigolds and petu- 
nias planted above and below the wall 
give a colorful approach to the house. 
Christmas and Lenten roses have also 
been worked into the planting scheme 
for winter bloom. Masses of show 
varieties of narcissus, combined with 


10 white magnolia trees and 14 weep- 
ing Japanese cherries, turn the place 
into a veritable bower of spring bloom. 

The house itself is unusually ap- 
pealing. Potted vines, supported in 
iron brackets, fall gracefully from the 
second floor balcony. Again potted 
plants prove their value, and those 
that will grow in the partial shade, 
together with boxwood and English 
ivy, accent each side of the front door. 
On the garage wall laland firethorn 
Pyracantha coccinea lalandi) has been 
espaliered, and the plants are heavily 
laden with bright orange-red _ berries 
in the autumn which last all winter and 
continue to be ornamental. 


Close to the house a wall fountain, always attractive, is particularly 
refreshing on hot summer days 


A garden patterned in greens requires little upkeep, gives 
all-year-round effect and adds a note of charm 
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Roses for Continuous Bloom 


ITH FLORIBUNDA ROSES, it is 
not a question of whether 
you have the proper soil and 

location, but rather how many of these 

sturdy roses you can find a place for 

Like all roses, they 

belong in sunny but a light 

amount of high shade in summer will 


in your garden. 
spots, 


not harm them. 
While it is true that 
plant is as good as the soil in which it 


any healthy 


Robert D. Wyman 


grows, floribundas flourish in a wide 
variety of soils, all over America. They 
respond readily to feeding, but they 
also give a creditable performance 
with little care. 

It is hardly necessary to 
special plea for these versatile shrub- 
like roses. Rather, it is important to 
suggest the wide variety of colors 
available in the 
listed in current rose catalogs. 


make a 


of varieties 


New 


dozens 


varieties are always worth a try, but 
many of the favorites, introduced 10 
or more ago, should not be 
overlooked. 

The heights given for plants are 
those found under average growing 
conditions. However, some will grow 
taller, depending on climate, soil and 
the amount of feeding. Established 


plants grown as specimens in the open 


years 


may exceed the average height. 


Choose Your Favorite Color from These Varieties 


Anne Vanderbilt — large semi-double 
coppery orange variety of striking color, 
form and fragrance. 


Betty Prior —long-time favorite, noted 
for its persistent bloom and vigor. (See 
illustration opposite.) Plants grow four 
feet and taller. 


Carrousel — illustrated opposite, is actu- 
ally classed as a grandiflora, because of 
its taller growth, larger flowers, in clus- 
ters and some borne singly. Erect plant 
to five feet high. 


Chatter — bright crimson on sturdy 
plants, two and one half to three feet 
high. 

Circus — buds are yellow, red, pink and 
orange opening to show more of bright, 
rich pink and bright yellow at the 
center. Upright plants to two and one 
half feet high. 

Curly Pink — clusters of pink. 

Donald Prior — large clusters of pink 


borne on strong stems. Plants three and 


one half feet high. 


Else Poulsen — single pink blooms on 
thrifty plants. This old favorite is shown 
opposite. Three feet. 


Fashion — like Vogue, a prime favorite of 
distinctive, lively coloring (see color 
illustration opposite). Branching plants 
two and one half-three feet high. Flow- 
ers are fragrant. 

Floradora — striking, camellia-like flow- 
ers (see color illustration opposite). Up- 
right grower, two and one half-three 
feet high. 

Frensham — deep crimson, erect grower, 
with bushy plants. Three feet high. 
Geranium Red —camellia-like flowers, 
buds an oxblood-red turning brighter 
as they open. Vigorous growers to two 

feet high. 


Goldilocks — clear, rich, golden yellow, 
fragrant blooms on spreading, bushy 
plants, 2-3 feet high. One of the out- 
standing yellow floribundas. 


Grus An Aachen — yellow buds open to 
a light, flesh-pink, finally fading to 
creamy white. Two feet. 
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Irene of Denmark — large, double snowy- 
white flowers, with occasional pearl- 
pink tinge in cool weather. Upright, 
bushy plants, two and one half feet. 


Jiminy Cricket — coral-orange buds open 
to salmon-orange. Later softens to a good 
coral-pink. Plant grows to 3-4 feet. 


King Boreas — glossy foliage, with pure 
yellow flowers. Both buds and blooms 
are of good form. 


Lilibet — flowers of pleasing soft pink, 
with delicate fragrance. Bushy plants, 
about 30 inches tall, have wiry stems 
bearing clusters of dawn-pink buds in 
abundance. 


Ma Perkins — fragrant, soft shell-pink 
buds tinted with yellow at base. Plants 
grow three feet high, are strong and 
bushy. 


Baby Masquerade, the smallest of roses, is 
a replica of floribunda Masquerade. Tiny 
buds, yellow flushed with pink, open into 
flowers that are yellow and later turn pink 
and deep red. Hardy plants bloom con- 
tinuously from May to November and 
measure eight inches tall and one foot wide 


Masquerade — a fascinating multicolored 
rose, distinctly a novelty but always 
delightful. Cheerful dooryard plant. 
(Illustrated opposite.) Plants three to 
four feet high. 

Mrs. R. M. Finch — opens clear pink, 
lightens to white. An old favorite of 
notably free flowering habit. 


Pigmy Gold — golden yellow, one foot 
high. These dwarf forms hold promise 
for the future and further testing will 
point the way for improved varieties. 

Pigmy Red — dark red, tiny white eye in 
center on 12 inch plants. 


Pink Bountiful — heavy-textured petals 
emitting a subtle fragrance. Plants grow 
two feet or more in height. (See 
illustration opposite.) 


Pinocchio — deservedly popular for its 
fragrance and color (see illustration 
opposite) and abundant bloom. Plants 
are two to three feet high, well 


branched. 


Poulsen’s Bedder — ruffled blooms of 
clear pink. Strong, upright plants to 
three feet high. 


Red Pinocchio — illustration opposite in- 
dicates its color. The velvety-textured 
buds and blooms are most appealing. 
Two to three feet high. 


Salmon Spray — introduced 30 years ago, 
still a favorite with rose enthusiasts. 
Large sprays of salmon pink flowers, 
carmine on reverse, taller than many. 
Height is four feet. 

Summer Snow — snow-white bloom (see 
picture opposite) on low plants, one 
and one half to two feet high. Often 
used as a low hedge or for edging bor- 
ders. 

Vogue —an exceptional variety of glow- 
ing color (illustrated opposite). Plants 
average three feet, with glossy foliage 
and spicy fragrance. 


Yellow Curls — pure yellow, double. 


Yellow Pinocchio —lively bloom on 
plants that grow to four feet tall. (See 
illustration opposite.) 


World’s Fair — large fragrant red clusters. 
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Top Row — Pink Bountiful Masquerade Betty Prior Yellow Pinocchio 
Middle Row — Floradora Fashion Pinocchio Vogue 
Bottom Rou Carrousel Else Poulsen Red Pinocchio Summer Snow 


Make the Most of Fltortbunda Roses 


25 years has inspired more enthusiasm among gardeners 


ERHAPS no other flowering shrub developed in the past 
than the floribunda rose. Its vigor, free-flowering habit, adaptability to garden use and ever increasing range of 
color are reasons enough for its widespread popularity. All over America, wherever roses are planted in gardens, 

the floribunda is literally taking over. For low hedges, in combination with perennials, among other flowering shrubs or 
dominant color note from June till frost. Its first burst of bloom 


Until 


, 
a 


for planting in masses, this free flowering rose provides < 
Although it sometimes loses a bit of its glamor in the warm days of summer, it is not for long 


IS always glorious 
hard frosts check all bloom, the floribunda bravely holds its own. When planting, remember that some varieties make 


spectacular specimens, while others are best in groups of three. Most of all, there are subtle variations of color to please 


even the most discriminating gardener 








Hoya bella, an unusual and little known climbing evergreen for the 
window garden and greenhouse, is ideally suited for hanging pots. 


In this way, the long-lasting, flower clusters, fragrant and waxy, can 


be enjoyed to advantage. Its cultural requirements are easily met. 


Distinctive Indoor Plants 


Isoloma hirsutum, a relative of the gloxinia, is well suited to 
a sunny window garden or a warm greenhouse. Rhizomes 
which usually flower in eight to ten weeks after planting and 


bloom freely can be stored for another season’s bloom 








Sinningia speciosa, believed to be one of the parents of our 
present day hybrid gloxinias, is a handsome plant of dis- 
tinctive habit. Some gardeners refer to it as the blue slipper 


in reference to the delicate form of the blooms. 


more correctly known as 


Trichosporum pulchrum, nou 
Aeschynanthus pulcher, is again attracting attention among 


indoor gardeners for plant windows and warm greenhouses. 
Its leathery foliage, trailing habit and colorful flowers are 


points in its favor for winter decoration. 








Plants for Adventurous Gardeners 


F YOU READ the advertisements as 
] well as the text in your favorite 
garden magazine, you surely have 
noticed the many types of greenhouses 


offered the home 
large in size, others are small enough 


owner. Some are 
to fit a window frame. 

the greenhouse of 
become a 


Perhaps your 


dreams has reality, and 
though it now “‘bulges at the seams” 
the search for new plants goes merrily 
on. Here are four unusual plants you 
might like to consider. 

One of these, Hoya bella, belongs to 
the milkweed family. The other three, 
aeschynanthus, isoloma and sinningia 
are relatives of the African violet. 
These, however, require more light 
than African violets, though direct 
sunlight is not needed. For these three 
gesneriads, a night temperature of 
65° F. is best, but no harm results if it 
does not fall below 60° F. The day 
temperature should of course be at 
least 10° higher. Apply tepid rather 
than cold water as the temperature 
rises, and avoid getting it on the 
foliage. 

Aeschynanthus pulcher, formerly known 
as Trichosporum pulchrum, is a native of 
Java. An epiphyte, it may be planted 
in shallow pots containing orchid peat. 


Helen B. Farnham 


However, my plants grow well in a 
soil composed of one part leafmold, 
one part peatmoss, one part fibrous 
loam, one part sharp sand and a few 
pieces of broken charcoal. 

Drainage must be perfect, so place 
pebbles in the bottom of the pots and 
with sphagnum moss_ before 
adding soil. A. pulcher is a fibrous 
rooted, evergreen, trailing plant, with 
rich green, broadly ovate leaves. The 
brilliant red flowers are produced 
freely when the plant is in active 
growth, the time it requires feeding. 
A weak solution of liquid manure is 
excellent, applied only when the soil 
is moist. If desired, plants may be 
pruned after flowering. 

Stock of aeschynanthus may be in- 
creased by seed or cuttings, two-three 
inches long. These will probably have 
four to six leaves, so remove the two 
lower leaves and place the ends in 
moist sand. If a top and bottom 
temperature of 70° F. can be supplied, 
the cuttings will root in about a month 
and they can be planted in two-inch 
pots. Do not allow plants to flower the 
first year; pinch the shoots three or 
four times to induce bushiness. 

While leafing through various cata- 
logs, you may find various forms of the 


cover 


genus Jsoloma also listed under the 
genera Kohleria or Tydaea. Two iso- 
lomas that I enjoy growing are J. 
cectliae and I. hirsutum. The first has 
downy, brownish-green leaves, vivid 
rose flowers and a compact habit. J. 
hirsutum is a tall grower, but pinching 
will keep plants shorter. 

I once took a well-budded six-inch 
cutting, placed it in a pocket of sand 
in a soil mixture of equal parts of 
loam, leafmold and sand and shaded 
it for a few days. The foliage was 
syringed with a misty spray occasion- 
ally and although a few buds dried, 
the remainder opened. 

The stem and buds of J. hirsutum, 
as the name would indicate, are 
covered with red-brown hair. The red 
flowers, with a yellow throat dotted 
with red, are produced freely. The 
toothed leaves are a rich green, with 
hairy edges of red-brown. 

By the time the plant finishes bloom- 
ing, new shoots will emerge from the 
scaly stolons. When about an inch 
high, they may be carefully removed 
and placed in small pots containing 
porus soil. Shift into larger containers 
as necessary, and when flower buds 


See page 48 





Two Practical Books 
for 
Indoor Gardeners 


PLANTS INDOORS 2y noste and MERKLE 


More than 200 illustrations, with 21 plants shown in color. All the tropical kinds, 
including new and unusual varieties, as well as old favorites, are discussed in detail. 
Complete culture and general care, including pest control, are considered. 


HOUSE PLANTS Everyday Questions Answered by Experts 
Edited by ROCKWELL and FREE 


Hundreds of practical questions pertaining to house plants are answered by two 
of the nation’s leading experts. No indoor gardener should be without this highly 


informative book. 


$6.95 


$1.50 





HORTICULTURE’S BOOK DEPARTMENT 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
copies of PLANTS INDOORS 


Please send me 
Also send me 


Enclosed is | | Check [|] Money Order 


| 
| 
$6.95 Postpaid | 
copies of HOUSE PLANTS....... $1.50 Postpaid | 

| 
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Plant boxes of various styles can be used to advantage to create striking effects with tender plants 


Make Your Own Plant Boxes 


Leonard B. Pearson, Arlington, New Jersey 


LANT BOXES for terraces, porches 

and general garden use can be 

made easily in a home workshop 
during the winter months. Several kinds 
of wood are in wide use, but I prefer 
redwood for its long lasting qualities 
and its attractive appearance. Depend- 
ing on the setting for which they are 
made, boxes can be painted, stained, 
clear finished or allowed to weather. 
Thus the grade of redwood used de- 
pends upon your needs. 

The grades most suitable for plant 
containers vary in surface quality, 
but all are heartwood, which has a 
higher resistance to decay and insect 
attack than the nearly white sapwood. 
Where clear finish will be applied and 
an unblemished wood desired, use the 
clear ‘“‘all heart.’’ It is redwood’s 
finest grade, 100% clear live heart- 
wood, uniformly high in quality and 
practically free of imperfections. “A” 
grade may contain a strip of sapwood 
and a few small, sound, well-distributed 
knots. Select heart is of lesser quality, 
yet free of shakes and splits, with gen- 
erally small, tight knots. 

The next consideration is the design 
of the box. Modular standard boxes 
are quickest and most easily made. 
For gardeners using them extensively, 
they are rugged and practical and can 
be stacked when empty. Their dimen- 
sions are multiples of eight inches. 
A number of sides of eight inches, 16 
inches and 32 inches and bottoms 
may be cut all at once. Then, at some 
future date, these may be assembled 
as needed in any of the five desired 
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sizes. An eight-inch side, for example, 
will fit equally well into 8” x 8”, 
8” x 16” ana 8” x 32”. 

Slightly more difficult to cut 
assemble are boxes with tapered sides, 
although here the modular principle 
[he gardener 


and 


may also be applied. 
may add a molding, use his saw to cut 
vertical lines, whatever 
pattern he wants. The design varia- 
tions of the boxes are endless, limited 
only by the scope of the designer’s 


Squares or 


imagination. 

Basically, all boxes are built in the 
same way. The method outlined turns 
out a handsome box of permanent 
construction with a minimum of visi- 
ble joints. Looking over the redwood 
stock, select the best side of the board, 
then tilt the saw blade to a 45° angle 
and cut pieces to size. Look over the 
lengthwise edges and select as upper 
edge the one with the least number of 
nicks and bruises. Plane the edge, if 
necessary. 





METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION OF MODULAR BOXES 








ioe view -air and drainage holes. 





Then make, on the inside surface of 
each piece (and about 4” from the 
bottom edge) a long dado cut, which 
is 3{¢’’ deep and the width of the bot- 
tom stock. The bottom piece, or pieces, 
are cut to a length slightly longer than 
the inside taper-end to taper-end di- 
mension. The bottom is fitted into the 
dado cut of one side and the other 
three sides are assembled around. Fin- 
ishing nails of aluminum, copper or 
galvanized steel (zinc-dipped) are 
driven to secure everything. 

The gardener now has a box, but 
not a strong one. From a scrap piece 
of redwood he cuts four strips as wide 
as the stock he uses is thick. Next, he 
makes their length half an inch smaller 
than the inside vertical dimension of 
the box. These strips he fastens to the 
inside corners of the box, either with 
nails or, preferably, rustless screws. 

As additional security on a large 
box, he may take the precaution of 
using glue along with the fasteners. 
The glue, however, must be water- 
proof — merely water resistant is not 
enough. Generally the kind recom- 
mended is sold in two parts to be mixed 
just before use. Slats are nailed to the 
bottom of the box to raise it from 
the ground and drainage holes are 
drilled. 

Although sanding may not be neces- 
sary, it is a good idea to sand all edges 
to a small radius so that no one will 
pick up splinters in handling it. Finish- 
ing the box is the last step before plant- 
ing, and it can be eliminated. 

See page 53 
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Christmas Roses Indoors 


EW FLOWERS hold greater delight 
for the flower arranger than does 
the Christmas rose. 

Many are the ways in which it can 
the with the 
green of hemlock 
and 


house 
laurel or 


be used in 
smooth 


when flowers are newly open 


sparkling white, with golden false- 


cypress 
yellow, with lustrous leucothoe and 


when stamens are fat and 


mahonia as fiowers change to rosy 
tones or with house plant foliage in 
mid-winter when sepals are green and 


seed-pods plump 


With proper handling, the cut flow- 
will last 10 or Take 
a jar of water into the garden and 


ers more days. 
place the stems in it when cutting 
the blooms. Stems that are frozen can 
also be cut if handled gently and not 
bruised. The flowers should then be 
hardened overnight in deep water in a 
cold place 

Complete immersion of the blooms 
for hardening will take away some of 
the the can 
be done with other hellebores. With 


translucence, and same 
Lenten roses the period should be 
shorter, while the Helleborus 
foetidus and H. viridis require a longer 
period. Leaves should never be cut, 


green 


since they need a full season to develop. 
Deep containers that allow stems 
to stand in two or three inches of 
water are best, and moisture-holding 
material should be avoided. When 
shallow containers are used, the pin 
holder containing the arrangement 
should be lifted and placed in deeper 
water at night. Any grouping of Christ- 
mas roses will last longer if placed 
where the air is fresh and cool during 
the night. 
When flowers droop indoors, slice 
a bit off the stem and place in cold 
water. 
— Mivprep VAN D. LuEpy 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Hibiscus in Hawaii 
From page 11 


flower is larger than that of the com- 
mon red. It is used frequently in 
crossing since the plant is vigorous, 
well branched and abundant in foli- 
age. 

The coral hibiscus (/7. schizopetalus) 
differs from the others, bearing a 
small blossom with strongly-recurved, 
deeply-fringed petals. The staminal 
column is long and conspicuous, and 
swings like a pendulum in the breeze. 
A tall, slender plant, almost vine-like, 
it has small, delicate leaves. The 
weight of the flower, on its very slender 
stem, causes it to fall over and hang 
in bell-like fashion. This parent of 
many of the island hybrids imparts 
to them its grace, its lengthened stami- 
nal column and its frilled petals. Coral 
hibiscus is frequently used to make 
arbors, since its slender branches can 


be trained easily to cover a support. 


Fifty Years of Hybridizing 


Keen interest in hibiscus culture on 


the islands began about the turn of 


the century, when Walter M. Gifford 
began crossing strains. Enthusiasm 
spread and as the island people trav- 
eled they sent or brought home new 
varieties. In 1914, A. Gerrit Wilder 
held the first hibiscus show where he 
exhibited some 400 kinds. During the 
years that followed, amateur breeders 
found much pleasure in this fascinating 
pastime. Then Agricultural Experi- 
mental and Extension Services on the 
islands published literature on the 
subject for beginners. One grower 
claims to have produced over 2,700 
distinct hybrid varieties. 

Five is a magic number in the 
makeup of the hibiscus flower. ‘There 
are five, stiff, papery 5-toothed stam- 
inals with a column rising in the cen- 
ter, five stamens and five lobes to its 
calyx. The stigma of five parts is 
usually a bright crystalline red, like 
a bit of coral at the top of the central 
staminal column. Stamens grow on 
the sides of the staminal column 
yellowing it with their pollen. Usually 
it is stiffly upright but sometimes 
it sweeps outward in a graceful curve, 
indicating that it is a hybrid and has 
the coral hibiscus in its ancestry. 

The flowers lend themselves readily 
to hand pollination. Pollen of one 
flower is dabbed on the pistil of an- 
other after its own pollen has been 
removed. To keep the bees from in- 


terfering, a bag is used to protect 
the newly made cross. Seeds ripen in 
about a month and, when planted, 
may be expected to bloom in about 
a year. The outcome is a suprise of 
mixed and unexpected characteristics. 
By careful selection some amazing 
hybrids have been produced. Since 
the seedlings vary greatly, both cut- 
tings and grafts are made to increase 


desired kinds. 


During Aloha Week, women wear colorful 
Hawaiian dresses and fasten flowers in 
their hair. Here a tutu (grandmother) 
arranges a hibiscus blossom in her grand- 
daughter’s hair. The loose-fitting muumuu 
worn by the little girl is reminiscent of the 
‘“‘Mother Hubbards” introduced to the 
Islands by New England missionaries 


In 1947 the late John A. Johnson, 
one of Hawaii’s leading hibiscus breed- 
ers and fanciers, gave his large collec- 
tion to the University of Hawaii 
Experiment Station. From this collec- 
tion, the University has selected some 
excellent new varieties for the market 
with special emphasis on the type 
of plant, its vigor and habit of growth, 
as well as the quality and color of the 
flowers. 

Periodic pruning is important and 
at pruning time many new hibuscus 
plants are propagated by means of 
cuttings. This method is frequently 
used in planting new hedges. Varieties 
that do not root readily are multiplied 
by grafting, budding or layering. 

From 400 varieties in 1902 
than 5,000 have been developed. Visi- 
tors to the islands are so fascinated by 
some of the varieties, they want to take 
hibiscus plants home with them, but 
quarantine regulations prohibit the 
shipment of cuttings or plants. How- 
ever, seeds can be shipped. Some of 
the Hawaiian varieties are cultivated 
in greenhouses on the mainland and 
florists who have featured them have 
discovered they make popular, decora- 
tive house plants and have profited 
by growing them. 


more 
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Camellia Shows Lead the Way 


Helen L. Morrison 


MALL CITIES often have more to 
offer the garden show visitor than 
big cities with their indoor floral 

extravaganzas. Some of that special 


quality was observed at last year’s 
19th annual Camellia Show in Jack- 
sonville, Florida. Here, the community 
is as camellia-conscious as Portland, 


Oregonians are rose-conscious. And 


the Camellia Show isn’t ‘“‘just another 
show’’. It is an event of the year. 

Take the special duty policeman 
who routed Post Street traffic for the 
recent Was he going to the 
show? He grinned and slapped his 
leather gloves against his palm. ‘‘Yes, 
ma’am, Ah’m goin’ in there to see 
that exhibit just as soon as my relief 


show 


comes. I only had a chance to run 
through it before and didn’t really see 
anything”. He paused and then added, 
*“T’ve got six camellia bushes of my 
own. One fine rubra. May have some- 
thing in there next year.” 

In ‘‘there’’ was one of two exhibit 
halls where Jacksonville, the home of 
the world’s largest garden club, staged 
its camellia show. The Garden Club 
of Jacksonville and the Men’s Garden 
Club cooperated with the American 
Camellia Society. 

This flower of Oriental origin is the 
topic of conversation between men and 
women, bus driver and 
boss and office boy. Camellias seem 
to do best when grown in the belt 
between Orlando, Florida, and _al- 
most to the northern Georgia border, 
according to Mrs. Eugene J. Gallagher, 
president of the Garden Club of Jack- 
sonville. Some, however, are surviving 
in protected areas, in southern ex- 


passenger, 


posures, in northern outposts like Scars- 
dale, New York. 

Last year there were only 
2500 blooms in the show, not counting 


about 


arrangements. Everyone agreed that 
the drought and then the ccld had 


harmed many plants See next page) 





Reading Time for Gardeners . . . 
Let’s Make the Most of It! 


AND GARDEN 


2. THE GARDENER’S 
ALMANAC 


By E. 1. Farrington. More than 150,000 
copies of this handy book of monthly 
garden chores have been published. 
$2.00 


Practical, timely and useful. 


3. GARDEN DESIGN 
ILLUSTRATED 


1. GERANIUMS FOR HOME 


By H. V. Krauss. The latest and most 
complete book on geraniums, describes 
more than 1000 varieties. Complete 
culture and care. Wellillustrated. $5.00 


4. ORCHIDS AS HOUSE 
PLANTS 


By Rebecca T. Northern. Written for 
amateurs by an experienced grower and 
author. Here a new kind of indoor gar- 
den adventure is explored for all who 
are fascinated by orchids. Illustrated. 
$3.50 


5. THE CARE AND FEEDING 
OF GARDEN PLANTS 

Fourteen experts contributed to this valu- 
able book on the needs of plants and 
the plant foods essential for good 
growth. Fifty color plates and many in 
black and white illustrate this outstanding 


book. $3.00 


6. THE GARDENER’S 
TRAVEL BOOK 


By John A. and Carol L. Grant. A 
stimulating and inspiring book on garden 
design, delightfully written and _illus- 
trated with 70 black and white photos, 
3 in color and many sketches and plans. 


By E. I. Farrington. Ideal for garden 
enthusiasts who travel and visit gardens. 
Hundreds of gardens and show places 
listed. Well illustrated. Price reduced 
from $4.00. 


Horticulture’s Book Dept. DC, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Order Books by Number 


1 a. < 
Please send me books circled. 
Check or | | 








4 5 6 


| money order enclosed. Books sent postage free. 
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Boston’s Annual Camellia Show 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
will hold its Annual Camellia Show at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, January 19-20. 
As in past years, blooms will come from 
private indoor collections and from camel- 
lia gardens in the William H. 
Williamson, superintendant of the Theo- 
Milton, Mass., will 
stage a exhibit that 
consist of plants ranging from newly taken 


south. 


dore Brown estate, 


propagation will 
cuttings to flowering-sized specimens. Azal- 
eas and other seasonal flowering plants 
will also be displayed. The show, which 
is the oldest continuous exhibition of the 
Society, is free to the public. 





Despite poor growing weather and 
two rainy exhibit days, the show went 
well. The theme was ‘‘Camellias and 
the Arts”’ 
when you put down your money at 
On the booth was 


. It was ‘‘announced’’ 
the outdoor booth 
a large green artist’s palette decorated 
with camellias. Just past the booth 
was a camellia-studded sign post. 
Pointers cut from palm fronds indi- 
cated the Woman’s Club to the left 
and the Garden Center to the right. 
Most displays were in the Woman’s 
Club, but you could get several good 
ideas from both places. 

As you walked 
hall to the other, you saw city lights 
reflected in the tranquil St. John’s 
River, which is perpendicular to Post 
Street. The slightly damp smell of 
earth, sand and shrubs added to the 
Camellias 
were everywhere, and out. 
Circling the patio behind the Garden 
Center, low shrubs wore white wire 
spirals topped with a pair of red 
camellias. In the center of the patio 
was a quatrefoil pool where a white 
cherub held multiflora 
and single camellias which filled the 
pool. White palm fronds and white 
magnolia leaves were used for accent. 

In the Woman’s Club, you picked 
out the top honor tri-color ribbons on 
two single blooms. ‘‘Monarch”’ looked 
like a five-inch cluster of pink sweet 
peas. “Charlotte Bradford’’ was like 
a bouquet of white and peach-pink 
chiffon petals. Another tri-color was 
arrangement in the 


from one exhibit 


genuineness of the show. 
indoors 


cascades of 


tagged on an 
sculpture division. White Alba Plena 
camellias and white pear blossoms 
twined in a long S around two white- 
lined black torsos displayed in a red- 
lined niche. 

While red camellias were in abund- 
ance, fragile white specimens had some 
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Japan 


elegant entries. One regal bloom that 
would rival any white orchid was 
White Empress, a two-award winner. 
And you couldn’t pass up white-tinged 
pink Claudia Phelps, a blue ribbon 
winner in the Men’s Garden Club 
display. 

The artistic arrangements included 
the following Music — the 
Ballet, Egyptian Art, Sculpture, Twen- 
tieth Century Art, Religious Art, Shells, 
American Art, Free Lance Artists 
only), England Informal, 

Moribana Style, Europe 
France, Baroque or Rococo Style, 
American West Coast, and China 

Ming Dynasty. 

The American 
appeal for New Englanders. In a 
niche lined with blue gingham, a 
warm-toned, round, wooden salt box 
held pussy willows, eucalyptus, yellow 
stock, blue iris, white chrysanthemums 
and red camellias. A dinner bell was 
placed nearby. In a neighboring niche 
on a swath of black and brown calico 
was a cedar ice bucket blooming with 
pussy willow, flowering quince, ligus- 
trum berries and cherry pink camellias 

rubras Frost and Honey. 
Fat, long knitting needles 
and tiny eyeglasses were part of it. 


classes: 


(men 


class had an 


Art 


Sarah 
wooden 





Camellia Show Date: 


January 

7-8 Covington, La. 

13 Lafayette, La. 

14-15 Thomasville, Ga. 
Lafayette, La. 
Summerville, S. C. 
Boston, Mass. 
Dothan, Ala. 
Bainbridge, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Alexandria, La. 
Slidell, La. 
Lake Charles, La. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Hammond, La. 
Biloxi, Miss. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Port Arthur, Tex. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Aiken, S. C. 
Bessemer, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Georgetown, S. C. 
Shreveport, La. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


March 
1-2 Cheraw, S. C. 
7-8 Rock Hill, S. C. 
10-11 Sacramento, Calif. 
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f auy YOUR SEEDS 
FROM A SEEDSMAN 


51 years of Service in supplying quality seeds to 
the gardeners of America 

Have a successful garden in 

*56, with every item you plant. 

Order your Seeds from Bur- 

nett’s 1956, Colored illus- 

trated, Seed Annual. Enclose 

25¢ in stamps or coin for this 

beautiful book or sent 

FREE with all flower seed 
orders 


FLORAL NOVELTIES 
FOR 1956 


Snapdragon Burnett's In- 
verness Blen Sensational 
strain of great plant vigor and 
all-season flower production. 
Huge spikes 30 to 36 inches in 
= height. Glorious assortment of 
many pure colors plus striking 
bicolor shades. Pkt. $1.00. 
Petunia Carnival. An F2 
hybrid assortment of colors, 
so varied and extensive that 
many of the _ intermediate 
shades defy description. Vig- 
orous 12 to 15 inch high plants 
covered with waved and ruf- 
fled 3% inch flowers all sum- 
mer. Don't miss the Carnival 
for '56. Pkt. $ 
Salvia ‘‘Fireworks'’. Long 
awaited improvement in the 
popular Scarlet Sage. Ever- 
blooming, starts to flower in 
the Spring and is a glorious 
display until frost. Very uni- 
form 12 inch high plants. Ex- 
> cellent for beds, edgings, win- 
dow boxes, etc. Pkt. 75¢ 
Collection H1 one pkt. each 
of all 3 novelties (plus FREE 
catalog) for $2.50 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


Department H1 





vmMmMA— wM Amuprmanun~<Km 


92 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Phones: BArclay 7-6138 & 7-7829 











BELLS OF IRELAND 


makes flower arrangements of 
exquisite grace and beauty 


A spectacular annual with graceful 2-ft. 
stems smothered by row on row of 2-inch 
yellow-green, veined bells with dainty 
white flowers inside each bell. Makes a 
sensational flower arrangement. Adds 
charm to any decor. Flower spikes will 
last for 3 weeks in water or they may be 
dried for winter arrangements. Grows 
anywhere. 

Catalog describes many other unique 
flowers, new vegetables and orna- 
mental plants. It’s Free. 


Write for full-color Catalog 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY 
48.N. 15th FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
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HATEVER THE WEATHER and re- 

\ \ ) gardless of where we live, Jan- 
uary marks the start of another 

garden year. Somehow, the disappoint- 
ments of last summer have vanished and 
the mailman is twice as welcome when he 


There 


are new annuals and perennials galore to 


brings the first new seed catalog. 


try. Yes, the age old rhythm of gardening 
quickens in all of us. We'll keep ahead of 
the weeds for sure this year and spraying 
will be easier with the gadgets that came 


at Christmas 


Start Gloxinias Now 

Gloxinias can be started anytime now. 
After providing for drainage, pot tubers 
in a mixture of one part soil, one part 
sand and two parts leafmold, using one 
tuber in a four-inch pot. Place in dim 
light in a temperature of 60° to 70° until 
starts. Water thoroughly, then 

to keep soil from drying out 
When leaves spread 


growth 

sparingly 
until growth starts 
pots in an east or south 


apart, place 


window. 


Check your Evergreens 

Winter winds and bright sunshine often 
play havoc with evergreens. It is still not 
too late to with burlap 
screen or evergreen boughs stuck into the 
ground around them. Then make good 
use of Christmas trees by using several set 
tepee fashion around your choicest rhodo- 
dendron. Removing snow, especially when 


protect them 


it is wet and heavy, will prevent branches 
from snapping, breaking or losing their 
shape. Also, check faulty gutters around 
the house so water will not drip on plants. 
When freezing follows, branches may 
crack or split especially if the sun strikes 


them. 


Force Potted Bulbs 


Tulips, hyacinths and other bulbs that 
were potted and placed in cold storage 
late last year can be brought inside pro- 
vided sufficient root growth has been 
made. Cover buds of hyacinths with paper 
cones open at the top, when they start 
to come into bloom, to induce long, sturdy 
stems. Bulbs will last longer if kept in a 


temperature of 60-70 degrees. 


Water House Plants Cautiously 

During dull days of January, house 
plants do not require as much water as in 
bright, sunny weather. Syringe at least 
once a week to provide necessary hu- 
midity. Towards the end of the month, 
holiday gift plants and other kinds will 
feeding to give them a 


need regular 


boost. 


Clean Tools and Equipment 

Tools and garden equipment should be 
checked for rust and thoroughly oiled. 
Rub down handles of spades, shovels and 
other tools with a good household wax to 
condition them. Broken garden furniture 
and tool handles can be replaced now. 


Common pests of house plarts illustrated below are easily controlled. Spray aphids, 

mealy bugs and white flies with an aerosol type bomb spray, readily obtainable. (Follow 

instructions on container.) Control red spider with weekly spray under faucet. Use oil 
emulsion for scale. 
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Mealy 
on Coleus 


bugs 


Florida red scale 
<a On underside 
of rubber plant 


“oi 


leaf 


Scale insects 
onfern wb 


Give plants weekly 
bath and allow 





Set attractive container 
of water on radiator 
Shelf fo increase 
f humidity 
y 


Water enters 
soil through 
a wick 


House plants in metal 

tray. Febbles for moist 
humidity — asbestos , 
mat for insulation. ¥ 


Red spiders 
on ivy & 
AA 
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White flies 
on geranium 














Importance of Pruning 
In any moments, subject 


trees and shrubs to thorough and thought- 


Spare youl 
ful pruning, removing any dead and dying 
branches with clean, sharp, never ragged 
cuts. The winter silhouette of both types 
of plants can be easily improved, now that 
their 
tangled growths and eliminating branches 


leaves are off, by thinning too- 
which chafe and rub against each other. 
Clean completely all decayed parts, letting 


Wash 


wounds with an antiseptic such as copper 


moisture drain out of the cavities. 
sulphate or mercuric chloride and paint 
them, if you wish, with shellac, allowing 
it to dry. Finally, all cuts and cavities 
should be coated with a reliable tree paint. 


Care of Holiday Plants 


With Christmas over, holiday gift plants, 
such as poinsettias, azaleas and Christmas 
begonias, need attention to prolong their 
bloom and vigor. Keep these plants moist, 
avoid drafts on poinsettias and begonias 
and give them subdued rather than strong 
sun. Syringe azaleas with warm water 
periodically and never allow them to dry 
out. Other house plants will need sprucing 
up. Clean off dead or yellow leaves, pinch 
back leggy growth, dust foliage of tropical 
at the first sign of aphids or 


bath, at 


kinds, spray 
| 


scale and give them all a least 


once a week. 


Flowering Sprays Indoors 


Towards the end of the month, cut 
sprays of early spring-flowering trees and 
of the 


quince, 


shrubs for forcing indoors. Some 


easiest are forsythia, flowering 


pussy willow, apple, cherry, and 
plum. Hazelnut, alder and birch produce 


larch and birch 


pear 
dainty catkins, while 
push out tender green leaves. The soft 
wood of forsythia and pussy willow usually 
bloom in about two weeks, while apple 
and pear, with harder wood, require about 
six weeks. When forcing, take long sprays, 
about 18 inches long, since they force 
better. These contain enough sap needed 
to produce good blooms. Hammer the 
lower ends of branches to permit water 
to be taken up more readily. Keep in a 
cool place and gradually bring into warm 
room so flowers will last longer. 


Tips for the Home Greenhouse 


While there is still plenty of time to sow 
seeds of annuals and vegetables in your 
greenhouse, start slow growing annuals, 


such as vinca, lobelia, lantana, nierem- 
bergia, violas and wax begonias. Cuttings 
can be made now of geraniums, begonias, 
coleus and fuchsias. Geraniums from seed 
are worth a try. It is also time to start 
bulbs that do not require a cool period for 
root development. These include amaryllis, 
veltheimia, white and yellow calla lilies, 
caladiums and Water bulbs 
sparingly until active growth begins. 


achimenes. 
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Effects of DDT on Birds 


Barbara Elinore Hayden 


ITH any insecticide as widely 

and indiscriminately used as 

DDT, there is a threat to 
beneficial wildlife, including birds of 
the garden. So it is that from results of 
numerous studies made in this country 
and Canada, we learn that DDT 
should be used in the garden only 
with adequate knowledge and care. 

Several factors haye direct bearing 
on this issue — among them the sta- 
bility of the poison itself, the dosage 
administered per acre and the kind of 
application. Extremely important, too, 
is the time of year applications are 
made, as well as the method by which 
they are applied. 

DDT is a peculiarly stable poison 
which, it has been discovered, can be 
built up and stored in the fatty tissues 
of birds and animals. Moreover, tests 
have shown that DDI 
milk taken from cows having eaten 
contaminated forage retained its origi- 
nal toxicity and killed flies as if factory 


removed from 


fresh. Thus, closely repeated doses of 


DDT can result in the mortality of 
many birds. 
Use with Caution 

The dosage of DDT applied in a 
given area is vitally important. Re- 
peated tests indicate that a five pound 
per acre treatment causes a critical 
situation. In one the bird 
population was reduced to one-sixth 
the pre-spray level. Four to five pounds 
per acre constitutes a distinct threat to 
all birds in the area. In fact, it was 
found that adult birds are much more 
vulnerable to a 2% solution of DDT 
than to a 1% solution. 

By the “kind of application’ is 
meant whether the poison is presented 
in dust or powder form, as a spray in a 
water solution, or as a suspension in 
oil. As a dust, or in water, DDT re- 
mains of the same toxicity. Adminis- 
tration of DDT in oil, however, height- 
ens toxicity as much as four times in 
the case of a particularly susceptible 
bird, the quail. Thus it is clear that 
DDT as a dust or a water spray is to 
be preferred. 

The time of year DDT is used also 
exerts great influence on the danger to 
birds. Birds which are just compieting 
their migration have used up much of 


instance 


their fatty tissue in their efforts. Thus 
they have little protection against poi- 
son, and react immediately. 

The group of birds which are in- 
evitably hit the hardest by early and 
late spring sprayings are the nestlings. 
Parent birds establish a territory from 
which they largely garner the neces- 
sary insects to feed their young. If this 
territory falls within the one sprayed, 
all the insects it contains may be con- 
taminated. Inasmuch as growing nes- 
tlings eat incredible numbers of in- 
sects, and have no protective fatty 
tissue, the effect on them can be im- 
mediate and lethal. 


Summer Sprays Safest 

Later in the spring or in the sum- 
mer, when fledglings are largely feed- 
ing themselves and are not restricted 
to a small territory, there is less danger. 
Birds can then seek other areas, as 
indeed swallows and flycatchers often 
do when an area has been sprayed. 
Therefore, it is evident that the sum- 
mer spray schedule of DDT if kept at 
no more than two pounds per acre 
(and preferably one), will do little or 
no harm. In fact, areas sprayed at this 
rate for years show no cumulative 
efiect on the bird population. 

An intrinsic part of the DDT bird 
problem is the manner in which the 
poison is. applied. That is, in Bullis, 
Texas, ticks were eliminated by dust- 
ing the ground with four pounds of 
DDT per acre. The birds which feed 
normally in the tree tops were affected 
only nominally. Those which forage 
at ground level were greatly dimin- 
ished. 

On the other hand, spraying trees 
with DDT in water until they are 
drenched and the runoff forms pud- 
dles, is equally lethal. Not only does 
this affect the birds of the trees, but it 
also affects those ground birds which 
drink from the poisonous puddles. 
Early spring sprayings can, in this in- 
stance, be the most damaging, with 
large counts of birds lost. 

Tests were made in Princeton, New 
Jersey, on the use of DDT in control- 
ling Dutch Elm disease. There were 
two phases of the application: a spring 
(or March through May) prefoliar 

See page 47 
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FOUR THRILLING TOURS 


THE ORIGINAL, ANNUAL, ALL-EXPENSE-INCLUS 
THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
THE PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Conducted under the personal guidance of experienced tour leaders a 
leisurely yet thorough tours grow more popular each year. Membersh 








Other tours may show you Europe’s leading points of interest, but only these tours, feature 
public and private European gardens under the personal leadership of Dr. Ernest K. Thome 


MEDITERRANEAN WESTERN EUROPE 


Sails from New York on RMS Queen Mary, April llth. Returns to 
New York on RMS Queen Ejizabeth, June 2nd. 39 Fuil Days in 
Europe! $1175 —all inclusive. 


Sails from New York on SS Andrea Doria, March 7th. Returns to 
New York on RMS Queen Elizabeth, April 24th. 33 Full Days in 


Evrope! $1190 —all inclusive. 
SICILY: “Island of Flowers” . . . the Lions Heart . . . Syracuse, FRANCE: The Tuileries . . . Bois de Boulogne . . . the City of 
where Greek Temples overlook the sunny Mediterranean... Paris Greenhouses . . . Versailles ... the formal gardens of the 
special visits to private villas and tropical gardens on the slopes Chateaux Country . . . Several official receptions in Paris and 
of Sicilian hills . . . Taormina, beautiful garden city of Southern Tours ... The flowering fruit orchards of Normandy . . . Mont 
Europe. St. Michel and St. Malo. 
ITALY: Rome... Pincian Hill overlooking the Eternal City BELGIUM: The Forest of Soignes . . . By special invitation, the 
...the flower market on the Spanish Steps... Villa D’Este Greenhouses and Nurseries of the King... An official banquet 

. The Boboli Gardens of Florence . . . private gardens of the with members of the Brussels City Counc:! and the most im- 
Villas of Fiesole . . . the vineyards and fruit orchards surrounding portant flower growers. 
the ancient walled “ Hill Towns’”’. HOLLAND: The Keukenhof Estate in Lisse, the finest in Hol- 
SWISS & ITALIAN LAKE DISTRICT: Unparalleled beauty land ... A tour of the bulb fields, meeting the owners . . . Motor 
of the Borromeon Islands in Lake Maggiore . . . the villa Carlotta launch trip through the canals of Amsterdam .. . Dinners and 
and its superb wooded gardens and flowers on the lake side. . . receptions in Amsterdam, Haarlem, Heemstede, and other towns 
the world famous gardens of the villa Taranto. . . Lake Como. to meet the bulb growers, horticulturists and civic officials. 
ITALIAN & FRENCH RIVIERAS: The “Riveria del Fiori” ENGLAND: Attendance at the private showing of the Chelsea 

. Visits to private gardens of San Remo... the rose gardens Flower Show in London... The “Garden of Scents’’. . . Kew 
of Francis Meilland at Cap d’Antibes . . . the perfume centre of Gardens . . . The gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society at 
Grasse where fields and fields of flowers are to be seen... the Wisley ... Torquay and Bournemouth... The Shakespeare 
Exotic Gardens of Monte Carlo... finally, PARIS IN THE country . . . Private estates and gardens on a tour through lovely 
SPRING! Devon and Kent. 

Members of this tour who wish to join the Gorden Tour of Western Europe will do Members of this tour who wish to join the Garden Tour of the British Isles will do so 

so in Paris. in London. 

SEQUENCE, AS THEY HAVE BEEN ARRANGED TO CON 















Te Wem DR. ERNEST K. THOMAS Now you can combine your enjoyment of gardening with the 
” tender of the Gwepean Teun, auies Here are four extraordinary tours .. . in Europe and Hawaii. . 
7) his home in Providence, Rhode Island. famous sights of the countries visited! 
— He was born in England and received Each tour includes lectures by tour leaders aboard ship and 
; his early training at famous Kew Gar- give you much valuable information and many new ideas which y 
: dens. His present activities include: di 1 d bl ith ' 
\ Sueativo Senstems, Gedo tlund to discuss personal garden problems with you! 
Horticultural Society; Fellow, Royal All four tours will include exclusive invitations, special recep 
Horticultural Society of London; visitor does not usually see. You will have opportunities to meet a 
rwrey erage re cages ay horticulturists, gardeners, bulb growers, nurserymen, teachers, e 
cH. s ov wy, tecturer, av r @ . . . 
photographer, Dr. Thomas has travelled extensively and will be glad For your convenience, experienced tour managers will accom 
such matters as transfers, baggage, transportation, reservations, 


to assist members with their pictures. 
matters which may arise. 


2 od < . All four tours have been carefully arranged in every detail by 
EQN puke havel COWIE, inc. of experience in foreign travel . . . and a leading agency in the fi 
516 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. Get complete information by mailing coupon today! =» 


ALL 4 TOURS INCLUDE EXCLUSIVE INVITATION 
_ AND GARDENS NOT USUALLY SEEN BY THES 


HORTICULTURE 


=a 


OF GARDENS OVERSEAS! 


E GARDEN TOURS... SPONSORED AGAIN BY 
THE RHODE ISLAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
ND THE MICHIGAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY! 


horticultural authorities . . . planned for your travel pleasure . . . these 
in each tour is strictly limited, so write for complete information today. 
SS Lurline, famous air-conditioned cruise liner 


addition visits to famous 24 flower-filled days in the “Garden Isles” under the personal 
— P P p leadership of Mr. Clark L. Thayer, well-known horticulturist thor 
! yer, orticulturist, autho 

distinguished horticulturist! otk iahnae: 


BRITISH ISLES HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Sails from New York on RMS Queen Elizabeth, May 16th. Returns Sails from Los Ancel: ; 

s geles on SS Lurline, May 3rd. Returns to San 
to New York on RMS Queen Mary, June 26th. 31 Full Days in Francisco on SS Lurline, June 7th. 24 Days on the Islands! $1195— 
Evrope! $1075 —all inclusive. all inclusive, plus tax. 


ENGLAND: Attendance at the private showing of the Chelsea HAWAITI: Orchid capital of the world . . . Countless varieties of 
Flower Show in London... Hampton Court... the beautiful Orchids in bloom... Orchids woven into exquisite flower leis 
Lake District ...the rose gardens of Nottingham .. . Chats- by the thousands... Jungles of giant Fern Trees... Ancient 
worth ... Haddon Hall... the University Botanic gardens of royal palaces and exotic gardens... Wild Poinsettias and Be- 
Cambridge . . . private estates and gardens of central England. gonias. 


WALES: So curiously different from England . . . ancient abbeys 

. old timbered houses...quaint gardens surrounded by 
clipped Yew trees . . . the magnificent Bodnant Gardens, famed 
for its borders and terraces of rhododendrons, azaleas and primu- 
las . . . vistas of the Irish Sea. 


IRELAND: The emerald green meadows . :° Killarney Lakes tee OAHU: The exquisite blending of Eastern and Western gardens 
Dublin .. . Special receptions with leading horticulturists . . . .. . Honolulu, capital city and cross-roads of the Pacific . . . Lush 
Cork and nearby Blarney Castle . . . whitewashed and thatch- tropical foliage ... Sugar cane and Pineapple plantations... 
roofed farmsteads . . . the rugged coastline . . . Londonderry. Receptions at private estates overlooking the blue Pacific. 


SCOTLAND: The bonnie banks and braes of Loch Lomond 
... the rugged, lake-studded Trossachs .. . conifer windbreaks 
hundreds of years old... flower-carpeted heaths ... miles of 
heather ... Princes Street in Edinburgh .. . Inverness, where 
the warm Gulf Stream permits semi-tropical plants to flourish 
.. . Glasgow. 

Members of me se one te ger er will rag ey 0 > ieee a inthe 

R Horticultur: iety and a subscription to t jety’s “Journal”. : s 

or : : : ae “ONNNE oMR. CLARK L. THAYER 


. KEN SEPARATE LY OR IN F ‘ Leader of the Hawaiian Tour is Head 
ic > of the Department of Floriculture of 

ECT WITH EACH OTHER! : the University of Massachusetts... 

~ and author of the popular book “Spring 

’ Flowering Bulbs”. His memberships in- 
clude the American Carnation Society, 
the Northeastern Florists Association, 
the North American Gladiolus Council, 
bleasures of travel — thanks to the Jean Berke Travel Service! . etc. Travelling with this recognized 
authority on trees, plants and flowers, 


hich will enable you to see the famous gardens as well as the you are assured a tour that will be informative and enjoyable. 


KAUAI: The “Garden Isle” . . . Breathtaking profusion of lush 
foliage and gorgeous flowers . . . The deep green slopes of Hanalei 
Valley .. . Rice paddies . . . Hibiscus and Bougainvillea . . . Vis- 
its to the “‘ Japanese Gardens”’ of private homes. 


MAUI: Tropical Palms... Verdant valleys... Visits to the 
private estates and gardens of aristocratic plantation families . . . 
Shower Trees... Monkey Pod Trees... Trees and shrubs 
which can be seen only on this island paradise! 


9pg0gqogg0g00g0 000000000 0092000000000 000900000 


roughout each tour, on what you will see. These lectures will ne eS nee we Tee ay en 


u can apply to your own garden. The tour leaders will be happy Herticlturel Society ond will receive @ complimentary subscription to 
“Horticulture.” 


e heons at private estates, which the aver 
ons, teas and lunc aie , os dap om Recaps rer nd OTHER ARRANGEMENTS: For those with limited time, options for 
d talk with leading garden authorities of the countries visited — air travel to and from all tours are available. Individual itineraries 
! for those who wish to visit other places before or after any of the 


bny each group every step of the way. They will take care of tours can also be arranged. 
c. They will be on hand to assist you with any personal travel 


. JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc., Dept. H1 
e Jean Berke Travel Service — backed by more than 30 years 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. a 


! . : 
d of garden tours: Please send detailed itinerary and complete information on 


the 1956 Garden Tour | have checked below: 
Mediterranean . | Western Europe 


British Isles [_] Hawaiian Islands 
January 1956 











NEW ~ 
CATALOG 


. 
of fine nursery stoch 
coming off the press soon 
ores _ i 
Reserve Yours Now! 
Azale as — Rhododendrons— Trees— Shrubs 
luis YEAR we have designed our catalog 
to appeal to the home owner do-it-yourself 
enthusiast. As well as giving complete de- 
scriptions about the plant material we 
have gone one step further and given a 
complete step by step how-to-do-it treat- 
ment to each of the plants listed in our 
catalog 
You will want to keep this catalog for 
years. It will be a great help to busy people 
who plan changes in their gardens 
It is the little “extras” in our catalog that 
make it different 


Send for vours now! 
>] ~4 Y . 
TEN OAKS 
Nursery & Gardens, Ince. 
Dept. 1-C 


Clarksville, Maryland 








WATER LILY 
CATALOG 


Profusely illustrated in 
glowing colors . . . Tells 
how to build a lily pool 
. . « All about water lilies 
and fish 


Every home needs a pool. Here is 
a beautiful catalog that is virtually 
a water garden manual. Includes 
complete pool instructions 
Shows gold fish, many water lily 
varieties. Send now for your FREE 
copy to office nearest you (15 cents 
in Canada). 


Wm. TRICKER, Inc. 


6102 Brookside Ave., Saddie River, N. J., or 
6128 Rainbow Terrace, independence, inie f 





READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Will amaryllis foliage tend to stay green 
after bulbs have flowered if watering is 
not decreased and withheld? 


Amaryllis foliage will remain green 
longer than ordinarily unless watering is 
withheld gradually in the late summer ot 
early fall. Since bulbs normally require a 
resting period of several months, it is not 
advisable to keep on watering them regu- 
larly. When the foliage becomes brown, 
food in it becomes stored in the bulbs for 


the production of next year’s blooms. 
‘« 2 2 
I want to grow Primula obconica in my 


small greenhouse, but understand that it is 
poisonous to the touch. 


Leaves of this primrose contain primin, 
which causes a severe dermatitis in some 
individuals, or about six percent of those 
that come in contact with it. Treatment 
for this poisoning consists of washing 
thoroughly immediately after touching 
the plants in a solution of one quart of 
water with two tablespoons of baking soda 
Some gardeners wear gloves when handling 


this primrose. 
sue 


Is it harmful to cut the long roots that 
appear along the stems of the Mexican 
bread fruit or the so-called ‘‘cutleaf philo- 
dendron’”’ (Monstera deliciosa)? 


[he roots that appear along the stems of 
this plant, on philodendrons and other 
climbing members of the arum family are 
aerial roots used for support by the vines 
to cling to the barks of trees on which they 
grow in their native habiiat. That ac- 
counts for the name “‘philodendron” which 
in Greek means “‘tree loving’’. To remove 
them will not injure or impair the health 


of the plants 


What is the botanical name of the 
yellow-flowering pot plant which florists 
sell under the name of “‘genista’’?? What 
care does it need as a house plant? 


[he “‘genista” sold by florists during the 
late winter and early spring is Cytisus cana- 
riensis, which makes it a broom, like the 
familiar Scotch broom (Cytisus scoparius). 
Oftentimes called Shower of Gold, it is 
native to the Canary Islands where it is a 
riot of color when in bloom. It likes it cool 
during the winter, and for that reason does 
not make a good house plant. After its 
flowering, cut it back, set out in the gar- 
den, feed and bring to a cool room in the 
fall. Genista is a member of the legume 
family, with sweetly fragrant pea-like 


flowers. 


AAunouncing 
1956 


offers many exclusive florist-type varieties 
unobtainable from other sources. Write to- 
day for your free copy! 


ae 


Yept H-16 
WEST CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
WHERE YOUR FLORIST BUYS HIS SEED 





POSEY BOARDS 


Hand-carved, dark wood 
fruit arrangements 
ae” 2 18" $4.50 
Set 
Add $.50 West of Mississippi 
Found only at: Mrs. Robert Barton's Garden 


Shop, 75 Granite St., Foxboro, Mass 
Write for catalogue 








wants we I Mew AV America 
pe teennes . , 
scoot Me Gladiolus Selections 
GLOSSON. gergeees AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER 
white and anole COLORFUL VARIETIES 
es For exciting new beauty 
ne St as in your garden plant the 
NEW All-America glads, 
offered for the first time 
in 1956. Hundreds of other 
varieties, too, in Kunderd’s 
1956 catalog. 
Kunderd glads are easy 
to grow, showy in the 
arden and unsurpassed 
or cutting. Backed by 
75 years of experience. 
Guaranteed to please. 
KUNDERD 
GLADIOLUS FARMS 
3 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, indiana 


Send Postcard 
today for your 
FR 


1956 Catalog 














Send for illustrated book on 


and 


EXBURY AZALEAS 


exclusively offered by us in America 
50 poges describing over 250 varieties, plus com- 


plete cultural notes and reference material. Send 
25¢ (in coin) for postage and handling. 


BRYDON’S 


415-D SO. HIGH STREET, SALEM, OREGON 
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What is the difference between the 
Dutch and Spanish iris? 

Although both these iris belong to the 
species “‘xiphium,” they 
distinct groups within this classification. 
The Spanish are the original plants that 
grow wild in the Mediterranean regions 
around Spain. From them the Dutch iris 


represent two 


were developed by Dutch breeders, and 
as a group these have larger flowers and 
many hybrids, 


bloom earlier. There are 


of course, within the Spanish group 
twee 


Can you give me some information about 
a house plant called ‘‘baby-in-a-boat’”’ 
or “‘Moses-in-the-bullrushes’’? 


This plant, also called three-men-in-a- 
boat, Moses-on-a-boat and purple-leaved 
spiderwort, is a member of the spiderwort 
family to which belong the trailing wan- 


dering jew and zebrina. Its common 


to the small white flowers, 


boat-like 


base of the long, 


names rele1 


surrounded by bracts, which 


appear near the narrow 
[hese are purplish underneath and 


Of easy culture, 


leaves 
grow to a !foot in length 
this plant prefers a humusy soil in a moist, 


humid atmosphere indoors 


~t 


2 @ @ 
Why do the stems on my African violet 


leaves turn soft, then brown and finally 
rot so that they must be removed? 


The stems of your African violet leaves 
are probably rotting because they come 
in contact with the rims of the pots. This 
condition, which is rather common with 
African violets grown in clay pots, is due 
to the moisture as well as the salts that 
accumulate along the the 
Aluminum foil or wax placed along the 


rims will prevent the rotting. Why not try 


rims of pots 


glazed pots or plastic containers instead? 
e e ‘« 


What plant is represented by the ‘‘poi- 
son hemlock’’ which Socrates was given to 
drink? 

Ihe deadly poison which was given to 
the Greek philosopher is not related to 
the evergreen hemlock know. 
Rather it was made from an herbaceous 
herb of the carrot family, which has the 


which we 


common name of poison hemlock and 
botanically is known as Conium maculatum 
A native of Europe, it has been naturalized 
in this country 
hemlock is a biennial that grows to fou 


in waste places. Poison 


feet and has finely cut leaves, which ex- 


plain another common name, ‘“winter- 


fern.” 


Over 100 varieties. See our descriptive ad in the 
Issue, p. 432. Rooting Powder 35¢; Optox 
Spray l-oz. 60¢, 6-oz. $1.35; Liqua Vita Plant 
Food, 8-oz. 75 Antrol Spray Bomb, 6-0z. $1.25 
ppd. Free Color Catalog 


TINARI FLORAL GARDENS, Bethayres, Pa 


Sept 








RHODODENDRONS «: 377,¢ 


THESE FIVE native American flowering evergreens are the Aristo- 
crats of all garden plants. All are carefully dug and packed not 


to be compared with ordinary collected natives. We ship tens of 


thousands a year to large estates and small gardens — many re- 


peat orders. Need acid soil, humus, moisture and partial shade but 


no cultivation, 


“LINER” SIZE These named 
Single stem plants with will give you gorgeous 
some earth, about 12 bloom from May to 
inches. Express on 25, July. 

about $2.50, on arrival. 


species 


25 100 
Kalmia (Mountain 
Laurel 
Pink-white, June 
Rhododendron 
maximum (White, July 
Rose, 


$12.00 $12.00 


10.50 37.50 


catawbiense 
June 


carolina 


16.00 
16.00 
12.00 


58.00 
Pink, May) 
White, May 


58.00 


12.00 Leucothoe 


(Entirely Nursery Grown) 


25 for 18 


Quick-growing, handsome evergreens. 
Grow in sun or shade. Hemlock makes the 
most beautiful of all hedges. (Space 18 
inches apart in row.) These trees are lusty 
6-year-olds, ideal size for safe shipping. 


Express on arrival ($1.50 to $2.00). 
Larger quantities: 100 for $70. 1000 for $650. 


$12, 100 for $45. 





LANDSCAPI 
Several-stem clumy 58 
balled and burlapped, 
10 to 12 inches. Express 
on 25 
arrival. 
25 100 


—-HEMLOCKS—— 


Larger Sizes (15 to 18 inch), 25 for $35, 100 for $130. 


SIZI 





SAMPLE 5 — One each of 
kinds listed at left. 10-12 inch 
B&B Landscape Size, postpaid 


$9.25. 


about $5.00 on 


LARGER 5 — One each, or 
sorted as you wish, 144 to 2 ft. 
high, B&B, boxed for express 


$100.00 


00.04 ee 
100.00 about $5 extra on arrival). 
Box of 5 for $16.75. 

122.00 
122.00 


100.00 











12 to 15 inches high, 
twice transplanted, 


Smaller Sizes (9 to 12 inch), same age (6 years), also twice transplanted: 25 for 








BARGAINS IN STURDY 


10 (100) 
ACER (Maple 
Rubrum (Red Maple 
4 to 6 ft. 
6 to 8 ft. 
saccharum (Sugar Maple 
4 to 6 ft. 
6 to 8 ft. 
platancides (Norway Maple 
t to 5 ft. 


$15.00 
22.00 


$125.00 
180.00 


135.00 
180.00 


15.00 
22.00 


16.00 135.00 


CLADRASTUS (Yellow-wood 


4 to 6 ft. 30.00 250.00 
CORNUS florida (Dogwood 


4to 5 ft. 


HICORIA (Shagbark Hickory 
tto 5 ft. 


30.00 250.00 


20.00 150.00 


JUGLANS nigra (Walnut 
6 to 8 ft. 

cinera (Butternut 
4tto 5 ft. 


LIQULIDAMBER (Sweet Gum 
Ato 5 ft. 


25.00 225.00 


15.00 125.00 


15.00 125.00 


VAYDENDRON (Sour-wood 


tto 5 ft. 17.50 125.00 


YOUNG SHADE TREES 


(10) (100) 
PLATANUS 
4 to 5 ft. l 
6 to 8 ft. 23 


POPLAR Carolina 
to 5 ft. 10.00 


Amer, Sycamore 
50 95.00 


9 
y 


50 175.00 


85.00 
Lombardy 

5 to 6 ft. 6.50 
Bolleana 

Ato 5 ft. 


SALIX (Willow) 
Babylonica (Weeping 
tto 5 ft. 
Wisconsin (Hardy Wpg. 
to 5 ft. 


Golden Weeping (Niobe 
4t0 5 ft. p 95.00 


55.00 


125.00 


95.00 


95.00 


SORBUS Mountain Ash 


4to 5 ft. 190.00 


20.00 


TILIA (American Linden 
4 to 5 ft. 

ULMUS (American Elm 
5 to 6 ft. 
pumilia (Siberian 
5 to 6 ft. 


18.00 135.00 


18.00 145.00 


15.00 130.00 


5 of one kind at 10 rate, 50 at 100 rate 








KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Address Correspondence to Dept. 16-H, Highlands, N. J. 
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Garden Awards 


Massachusetts 


Horticultural Society 


on YEAR the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society presents a series of 
awards for outstanding gardens to 
organizations and individuals through- 
out the Commonwealth. Herewith are 
the selections for 1955, chosen by the 
Committee on Gardens. 


A Garden Certificate: To CBS Hytron 
Division, Danvers Large trees, 
shrubs, lawns and flowers blend this 
into its rural sur- 


modern factory 


roundings. 


A Bronze Medal: To Ketchopulos Mar- 
ket, Mr. George Ketchopulos, Proprie- 
tor, Rockport From the arches of 
the colonnaded front which abuts on 
the sidewalk, suspended lantanas drip 
down between tubs of hydrangeas, 
framing the display of fruits and 
vegetables whose vivid harvest colors 
are multiplied by an overhead mirror. 
Its gayety and beauty delight the 
flower lover and invite the gourmet. 


A Bronze Medal: To Mrs. Linthall E. 
Leatherby, Swampscott — Evergreens 


about the front door and in the rear 
a lawn sloping in natural contours to 
brilliant annuals against a boundary 
fence. On the sides full advantage is 
taken of outcropping ledges as a basis 
and background for attractive plant- 


ings. 


A Silver Medal: To Mr. & Mrs. Harold 
W. Knowlton, Auburndale A gar- 
den of iris well grown, well labeled, 
and well kept, set amid great trees 
and rhododendron, provides beauty 
and instruction for neighbors and 
other flower lovers. 


A Silver Medal: To Mr. & Mrs. Max 
Wasserman, Chestnut Hill — A most 
successful planting about an attractive, 
modern house that slopes from one 
story in front to three behind. Features 
are a natural looking and most ef- 
ficient screening of the rather narrow 
side boundaries, a shady carpet of 
ground covers on one side, and in 
the rear a hanging terrace of brick, 
its railings hidden by well trained 
yews forming a background for flowers 
and with pyracantha espaliered against 
the house. 


A Silver Medal: To the First Church 
of Christ Scientist in Boston — For 
a garden whose turf, flowers and 
plantings continue over the years to 
create an oasis of.serenity and beauty. 

OLIVER Wo tcott, Chairman 


A. C. Burrage Gold Metal 


The Albert C. Burrage Gold Medal 
has been awarded to Mrs. Stephen 
V. R. Crosby of Manchester, Mass., 
for her covered porch overlooking a 
lilac bordered garden on a lower level. 
From May to September, the porch 
is gay with potted plants. First comes 
the star jasmine with yellow and 
white marguerites (Boston daisies), 
followed by large pots of geraniums. 
In June, hibiscus, aucubas and an- 
thuriums are brought from the green- 
house with four large camellia trees 
for a dark accent. Then the alla- 
mandas put on a show from early 


July through September. Hardy chrys- 


anthemums complete the season. All 
these plants are beautifully grown and 
reflect Mrs. Crosby’s deep interest in 
plants and gardens. 

ALBERT C. BuRRAGE, Chairman 





New ''Bedside’’ 


WILD FLOWER 
Catalog 


I think that you will like our new “ Bedside’’ 
style Wild Flower catalog. It ie 32 pages and 
measures 7°’ x 9” for convenient handling. It is 
just full of information about wild flowers. We 
list both the botanical name and the common 
name for convenience. 


Send For Your FREE Copy 


PUTNEY NURSERY 


Dept. 12-H PUTNEY, VERMONT 











Additional Privileges 


<4 Twelve issues of HORTICULTURE 


(Subscription $3.00 a year) 


A Copy of the Yearbook > 


A Free ticket to the Spring Show (Regularly $1.50) 
Vv A Free ticket to the Autumn Show (Regularly $.80) 
Vv Free use of the Society's Library. Only members may 
borrow books (by mail if you wish—no matter where 


you live). Vv Plus Privileges listed below. 


When You Join... 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
A Sound Investment for 365 Days 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


$5.00 enclosed [_] 


Gentlemen: 


as a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for 1956. 


V Free consultant service with horticultural 
experts by mail, by phone or by personal call 
at Horticultural Hall. Vv Free admission to 
all lectures and special events sponsored by 
the Society. 


Street Address. . 


eee 


PLEASE PRINT NAMES AND ADDRESSES 
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Cyanamid Kills Weeds 


EEDS ARE always a serious problem 
WV in a lily seedbed and mine is no 
exception. The seedbed for my lilies is 
topped with a heavy application of com- 
post, which invariably means a _ large 
amount of weed growth while the seeds 
are germinating. Taking these weeds out 
of the bed always causes considerable 
damage to the young lily seedlings which 


are just coming up 


Desperate with this state of affairs, I 
resolved, in 1952, to try the effectiveness 
of Cyanamid in conquering the weeds 
After the ground was raked smooth and 
ready for planting, I waited a few days 
before applying the Cyanamid in orde1 
to give weed seeds near the surface a 
chance to sprout. Although not absolutely 
necessary, this delay seems to me to give a 


better weed control. 


Cyanamid was then distributed evenly 
over the surface of the entire bed at the 
rate of 1500 pounds per acre. This was 
done on the fifteenth of March, but the 
lily seed was not sown until the first of 
May, about six weeks later. ‘This wait was 
necessary so that the Cyanamid could go 
through a chemical change before coming 
into contact with the seed. Cyanamid 
nitrogen absorbed by seeds or plants 
before it has time to change into the 
ammonia, or nitrate, form is harmful 


When the lily seed was planted, I did 
not disturb the soil any more than was 
absolutely necessary, as the weed seed in 
the subsoil will grow if brought to the 
surface, 

After the Cyanamid passes through the 
toxicity stage, it becomes a nitrogen fer- 
tilizer and stimulates growth by supplying 
an abundance of nitrogen throughout the 
growing season. It seems to me that the 
calcium supplied by the Cyanamid is also 
beneficial to good bulb growth. 


The seed which was planted in 1952 
was thickly sown in rows one foot apart, and 
allowed to grow in the nursery row for two 
years. In 1953, about five per cent bloomed 
and then the bulbs were given more room. 
Over ninety per cent of the bulbs bloomed 
in 1954. Several of the stalks shown at the 
lily show in Seattle were from this planting. 
The Golden Regale with the pink edge, 
which was awarded a certificate of com- 
mendation at the Seattle Show came from 
seed planted in this bed in 1952. After the 
show, several yellows with pink edges came 
into bloom. 


It must be remembered that the Cyana- 
mid applied on the smooth seedbed con- 
trols the weeds by killing their seeds near 
the surface. The deeper planted weed 
seeds are not affected. Throughout the 
season, I did not have a serious weed 
problem. 

— L. N. FREIMANN 
Bellingham, Washington 


January 1956 


BRECK'S 
2-8" START-A-PLANT BOXES! 


a 


> SEEDS 
y TOO! 


Everything You Need! 


Your window pane’s a greenhouse, your window sill’s a 
garden — and you're weeks and weeks ahead of every 
green-thumb expert on the block when you start your 
flowers and vegetables NOW, with famous Breck’s 
Start-a-Plant Boxes! It’s EASY! Five big 11% x 3%” 
waterproof combination starter and transplant boxes, 
two with 12 transplant bands EACH, produce hundreds 
of husky seedlings from FREE seeds supplied — all BE- 
FORE warm weather arrives! 


In Spring, just transplant outdoors and flood your 
garden with gorgeous flowers, load your table with 
luscious vegetables — WEEKS AHEAD of usual maturity! 
Complete instructions for assembling and growing are 
included, and they couldn’t be easier! And YOU 
CHOOSE any 3 packets of Breck’s finest quality seeds 
from the list of exciting varieties below! These are 
regular-size packets of dated-for-freshness seeds, worth 
up to 25¢ each! 

YOU TAKE NO RISK! 

GUARANTEED, like all you buy from Breck’s! 
The Start-a-Plant Boxes must please you, or we'll instantly 
refund your money! But HURRY! The earlier you start 
your window sill garden, the earlier you enjoy outdoor 
crops and color! Mail the coupon ‘TODAY —and be 
sure to choose YOUR FREE SEEDS to come with your 
Start-a-Plant Boxes! 


BE FIRST WITH FLOWERS! 
Your garden bursts into a riot of bloom, yields ripe, delicious 
vegetables WEEKS AHEAD when you start plants NOW, in 
Start-a-Plant Boxes! You have hundreds of fast-growing 
rooted seedlings (at a cost of less than a penny each!) when 
your neighbors are just starting to plant seed! This is the 
way to make your garden grow — EARLY! 


YOUR GARDEN 
WEEKS AHEAD 
OF OTHERS / 


Set of 5 
Start-a-Plant 
Boxes — 
Complete 

Order No.H-488 


$ 








SEE THE DIFFERENCE! 
This is a May 15th illustration! 
On the left you see the tiny 
beginning of a plant from seed 
that was planted outdoors with 
the coming of warm planting 
weather. On the right is the husky 
plant that was started on a winter 
window sill and transplanted in 
the Spring! See how starting 
NOW puts plants WEEKS AHEAD! 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 





BRECKS 


OF BOSTON 


2 ee) ee 


FREE CATALOG! 


New 1956 Garden Guide with rare 
and fine flower and vegetable 
seeds, plants, helpful gardening 
advice! Write for your FREE copy 
TODAY! 


WHICH FREE SEEDS 


DO YOU WANT? 


BRECK’S of BOSTON 


442 Breck Bidg. — Boston 10, Mass. 


Yes, | want to start my garden NOW! So rush me the full set of 5 Start-a-Plant Boxes No. H-488 with 
easy instructions! Include, FREE, the 3 Seed Packets checked below. Complete cost is $1, postpaid! 


Send me _ a 


[] ZINNIA, Crown o’ Gold Pastel 
[] ASTER, Princess Mixed 
[] CALENDULA, Pacific Strain 


pistes 





ADDRESS... 





CITY. ~ZONE____STATE 





Complete Sets, as above, at just $1 per set postpaid. 

[] DAHLIA, Unwin Hybrids[_] LETTUCE, California Iceberg 
(] PETUNIA, Radiance 
[] TOMATO, Richmeat 


[] BROCCOLI, Riviera 

















DIFFERENT 


Is the word for Kelsey Catalog of trees, 
shrubs, evergreeas, fruits, perennials, etc. 
FACTS that help you garden — height, 
foliage, color, blooming date, hardiness 
limits (with map), culture (sun, soil, 
moisture) for nearly 1000 different hardy 
kinds (many times more than in ordinary 
catalogs) and mostly in three sizes for 
each kind (not just ordinary “mail order” 
grades). SPRING GUIDE (64 pages) in 
February: Edition limited — order NOW. 
Sent for 10¢ (50¢ West of Rockies). 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. H-15 . 





e Sook HOME 
}—“GARDENER 
NEEDS THIS 


One of the most 
complete handbooks 
for growing roses. New and unusual data 
about roses written by experts. Regional 
information on care and culture, plus 
complete buyers’ guide to AARS winners. 
Last year’s edition was a sellout. Don’t 
wait. Send for your copy today. 
l HOWARDS OF HEMET 
| P.O. Box 1439, Hemet California 
Enclosed find 25¢ to cover cost of postage and 
i handling. Please send me a copy of Rose 
| Growers Handbook. 
| 
! 
| 
1 


Name. 





Address 
City 








HOWARDS OF HEMET 


P.O. Box 1439 HEMET, CALIF. 


Highlands, New Jersey | 


Fittin’ to be Settin’ There 
From page 13 


much thought as you give to the front. 
Nor should you forget the rear of the 
house. This planting will tie into 
whatever you have planned for your 
living area, whether it is a terrace, 
a lawn, a garden or a play yard. 
These areas should be tied to the 
house where feasible, your 
building should be tied to the lawn 
out front. In selecting plants, choose 
carefully with an eye to the ultimate 
appearance of your planting. Other- 
wise you will end up with a small 


just as 


arboretum. 

When listing your plants for pur- 
select the sizes with care. Flow- 
which 


chase, 
ering shrubs and evergreens, 
eventually grow from 6-20’, are usually 
sold in more or less standard sizes. 
Check your sketch and plan for the 
sizes you need. For example, if your 
plan calls for the round form of a 
Carolina rhododendron and a lower 
spreading mass suggested by a low 
sprawling yew, select a rhododendron 
2%-3’ and a yew about 18 inches 
high. 

If costs do not fit your purse, buy 
smaller plants, keeping in mind the 
relative heights of the plants you need. 
To be sure, some plants will grow 
faster than others. Skillful pruning 
will solve the problem of keeping the 
If you make errors in 


desired scale. 


Plan the sides as carefully as the front. 

Dense evergreens used in the front often 

can be put to better use at the sides to 
soften high foundations 


your selections, you can always move 
the plants to better locations. How- 
of planning and 
satisfying 


ever, the project 


planting can be a most 
experience. 

Unless you can afford it, it is not 
necessary to do the entire foundation 
and grounds planting at once. Some- 
times it can be more fun to spread 
your planting over several seasons. 
Pick up your sketch again and look it 
over. Then select the plants that form 
the backbone of your plan. 

Slow-growing plants, particularly 
flowering and shade trees, should be 
planted as soon as possible after you 
have decided their locations. They 
will make your house — more than 
anything else — look as though it be- 
longs there. If you can possibly afford 
it, start out with 10-15’ shade trees, 
for even these will give you little 
enough shade at the start, if you 
really need it. Flowering trees may 
be smaller, but to give an immediate 
effect they should be at least 6-8’ tall. 




















What is wrong here? This planting destroys the good lines of the house by chop- 
ping it into sections. Also, it is monotonous in its similarity of plant material 

















Why is this better? It is restful because the lines of the house are tied in. 
Note the variety of textures and materials which create a restful effect 
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When selecting shrubs, vary the sizes as 
suggested in upper sketch; otherwise the 
planting will be monotonous @ SELECTED SEED 
; @ GOOD HEREDITY 
In trees, as in shrubs, you will CHARACTERISTICS 


find varying shapes— some round | ¢ wiyy scentiFic 
headed, some squat, some pyramidal METHODS OF 
and some tall and irregular in out- PLANTING AND 
line. You will find a variety of leaf PROPAGATION 
sizes and colors and many that will e HEAVY ROOTS 
give you pleasing fall colors. When  ¢ styrpy tops 
selecting flowering trees do not forget © RAPID GROWTH 
the beauty of some of the less well 
known kinds. (See pages 14—-15) QUALITY PLUS VOLUME —You profit by buying direct from one 
When you plan your basic material of America’s largest growers. Wide selection of Evergreen Seedlings 
trees and shrubs — you will find and Transplants, Hardwood Seedlings, Ornamental and Shade Trees, 
places where you will — face Fruit and Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Rhododendron and Azaleas. 
down” your planting or tie the house 
to the lawn. Your “face down” plants SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 50 at 100 rate Per 100 Per 1000 
can be evergreen ground covers, such AT LOW, QUANTITY PRICE % o were STRAIN scorch PINE 
Very best Christmas tree strain. From seed 


a "7 me > ~ ~ 4 sf . 
as pachysandra, vinca, pachistima, collected by our own men from selected par- 
ent trees. Exceptionally healthy, sturdy, straight 


English ivy or others. If you want MANY VALUABLE SPECIALS oat eases. Searpions 
color in masses, there are perennials tee, dedi 37 ee 
and roses that will give you a pleasing 25 EVERGREENS $5.00 : 

5 each, 3 to 5 yr. selected trees, 6” to 16”. @ NORWAY SPRUCE — Special Strain 


: , E Scotch Pine—Austrian Pine—Norway Spruce— Fast growing. For Christmas Trees, Orna- 
5 “ < » ( Ss gie rc Ss : mm . ¥ o 

bulbs ind innuals. As rid ingl - _— Colorado Blue Spruce—Douglas Fir. mental and Timber. 

of anything along the front of your 2-yr., S., 5 to 10 ins. $ 7.00 $ 35.00 


shrub planting. They usually look 5 BLUE SPRUCE $3.50 5-yr., T., 8 to 12 ins.. 30.00 150.00 


like wooden soldiers. G6 year transplants, 8” to apt Blue wee to @ AUSTRIAN PINE—Austrian Alpine Stock 
marvelous blue. “The King of Ornamentals. 2-yr., S., 3 to 6 ins. $5.00 $25.00 


3-yr., S., 8 to 12 ins... 8.00 40.00 





effect. Or you may wish to use spring 





6 RHODODENDRON & 6 AZALEAS.. $5.95 

Hybrid seedlings from red flowering stock, @ COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 

2 yr. transplants 4” to 8” in individual plant 3-yr S-. 5 to 10 ins. $12.00 $ 60.00 

ands. Abund , large leaves. oo aa oie ; 

a ee 4-yr., T., 6 to 10 ins... 25.00 125.00 
Postpaid at planting time 








@ DOUGLAS FIR — Hardy 
FREE CATALOG 3-yr., S., 4 to 8 ins...$ 7.00 $35.00 


PLANTING AIDS : ; 

CHRISTMAS TREE Write TODAY 3-yr., S., 8 to 12 ins. 10.00 50.00 

GROWERS’ GuIDE or Phone 5-5686 Also other Evergreens, Hardwood Seedlings, 
Shade, Nut Trees and many Specials 








Haven’t you seen tulips marching like 
soldiers as shown in upper sketch? They BOX 8-A 
are better in clumps as suggested below PAUSSER |e} da x S, INDIANA, PA 
v7 ° 
Perhaps your first attempt will need 
revamping in a year or two, but with 


a carefully thought-out plan to start a CRETE - Plant TRAIL BLAZER PLUMS 








with, changes will be easy to make. rN hatin dh 


The All-Purpose Tree for SHADE, FRUIT, FLOWERS and 
BEAUTIFUL FOLIAGE (Ideal for small gardens) 














; exquisite blush-white scented flowers in early spring, followed by 
# bright red leaves that turn glossy red-green and remain on the tree 
é iy: ¥ until Jate fall. Bright cherry red fruits, delicious for table use, jams 
eeeoaee aaa “ee ¥ and jellies. A graceful shade tree adding beauty to your garden. 


ee oe ered 3-4 ft. size: 1 for $3.75, 2 for *6.90 
FREE « | Well branched specimen trees: 5-6 ft.*6.90 ea., 2 for *12.90 


ELPFUL BOOK , F 
¥ Shipped prepaid 
Write fer your FREE copy today! 


| : 7 i. ‘. et A new hybrid all-purpose tree for modern gardens, with masses of 
: » D 9 
, 


Dept. H, Rte.1 


. ; sh ; 
BOXETAMIDOLEB ANA HILLSBORO, OREGON 
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Greenhouses and conservatories of the 19th Century were elaborate and ornate. At left, a large Italian structure used as an 
opera setting in Milan. Center, interior and exterior of a privately owned Conservatory — about 1860. Right, greenhouse of 
Victorian era, attached to a private home. Note the elaborate curve of the roof and the quantity of glass used throughout 


Live They Not Against Nature? 


Dr. Gomer Richards, Schenectady, New York 


NCIENT MAN left no record of when 
he first yearned for those plants, 
vegetables and flowers that 


did not grow around him. However, 
during the first century of the Chris- 
tian era some sort of conservatory or 


hothouse was in use. Some authors 
mentioned mere frames while others 
wrote of substantial structures, or 
“specularia”, erected for winter pro- 
tection of tender plants, brought from 
the East or Egypt. 

Although glass had been known for 
several centuries before Christ, sheet 
glass, as such, was not available until 
the third century. The windows of the 
specularia were covered with slabs 
of talc or thin sheets of mica. Heat was 
supplied by means of flues built in 
the masonry walls. In 1874 a building 
was excavated in the Villa of Marcena, 
Pompeii, that was thought to have 
been a specularium. It had masonry 
tiers for displaying plants, and flues 
in the walls. 

The ailing Roman Emperor Tiber- 
ius Claudius Nero (42 B.c.—A.p. 37) 
was ordered by his court physician to 
eat cucumbers. He astonished his 
friends by having them supplied daily, 
throughout the winter, by his garden- 
ers who had “forced” them in his 
specularium. Columella, the philoso- 
pher, who wrote at least 12 volumes un 
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Roman agriculture during the first 
century, suggested a way of forcing 
roses. When the buds show, he sug- 
gested, dig a shallow trench close to 
the bush, and fill it occassionally with 
hot water. But, Seneca (4 B.c.-65 
4.D.), disapproving of such practices, 
asked, ‘“‘Live they not against Nature, 
that, in winter, long for a rose, and 
by the nourishment of warm waters 
and in a fit change of heat in winter 
cause a lily, a spring flower, to 
bloom?”’ 

Centuries passed before Albertus 
Magnus (1193-1280), a Dominican 
monk, wrote on agricultural subjects. 
According to legend, he revived the 
ancient Roman method of forcing 
fruits and flowers in a “hothouse’’. 
For this he was charged with witch- 
craft by those who were suspicious 
of his “‘under glass” achievements. 

Early in the 15th century, prosper- 
ous merchants of Genoa and Venice 
introduced plants from the East. 
Wealthy Flemings had imported plants 
from the Levant and East Indies as 
early as the days of the Crusaders. 
Under the Dukes of Burgundy their 
gardens contained more exotic plants 
than any in all Europe. However, the 
civil wars of the 16th century diverted 
men’s thoughts from their gardens. 

In 1613 Gervase Markham, writing 


in the “English Husbandman’’, re- 
ferred to the use of deep wooden boxes 
to protect delicate plants during the 
winter, and warned of removing the 
plants inside during the night and 
chilly days, “‘where they may stand 
warme and safe from stormes, windes, 
frosts, dewes, blastings, and other mis- 
chiefs, whichever happen in the Sunne’s 
absence.”” He reports having seen 
growing ‘“‘all manner of dainty out- 
landish flowers, but also pomegranate, 
cynamone-trees, olive, almond, orange 
and Lemon.” 

Sir Hugh Plat, a famous English 
botanist and gardening authority of 
the late 16th and early 17th centuries, 
published “The Jewel House of Art 
and Nature, Paradise of Flora’ (Floraes 
Paradise) in 1608. This was reprinted 
in 1653, after his death, as the “Gar- 
den of Eden’’. The next edition, pub- 
lished in 1660, mentions the possibility 
of growing plants in the house and 
using the fire to force gilliflowers (a 
term used loosely to describe stocks, 
wallflowers and clove pinks). 

“T have known Mr. Jacobs of the 
Glassehouse,” he wrote, “to have 
carnations all the winter by the bene- 
fit of a room that was near the glasse- 
house fire.” In the same volume he 
asks, “‘Quaere, If pease, beans, pom- 

See page 40 
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It’s 


TULIP 
TIME 


right NOW 


in an 











ALUMINUM 


GREENHOUSE 


NJOY YOUR spring garden now in an ORLYT Green- 
house — in spite of frost and wintery snow. And then, 
grow all your favorite plants and flowers right on 
through the year: seedlings in spring, perennials and 
summer annuals (better than outdoors) ... and football 
mums in fall. Or raise orchids, African violets, other rare 
and interesting plants .. . easier and better in an ORLYT. 


You can build ORLYT yourself, with a few simple tools... 
it’s completely prefabricated. Easy to heat — and inexpen- 
sive to own: prices start at a low $325. Lean-to pictured 
about $650...or less than $25 a month through our Easy 
Pay Plan: no money down — three full years to pay. All 
installation and accessory costs can be budgeted, too. 


And, there are many, many new ORLYTs for 1956... in LORD & BURNHAM 
sparkling aluminum and economical redwood . . . includ- Irvington, New York 
gton, | 


ing some smaller, low cost models, plus several wider, 
Please send me your new 1956 ORLYT color catalog 


longer prefabricated greenhouses for you who want more tee : / 
" complete with information, pictures, and prices. 


space. 


Nome 


LORD & BURNHAM sree 


Irvington, New York Des Plaines, Illinois a 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Tulips in on ORLYT by U.S, Gypsum 





























Tulips in on ORLYT by U.S, Gypsum 















ARDENS Are for People,” a pro- 
vocative title for an extraor- 
book by Thomas D. 


Church, carries a message to inspire 


dinary 


thousands of home owners to consider 


gardens from an entirely new view- 
point. Although there is little that can 
be added to all that has been written 
the 


Mr. Church, with superb pictures and 


about gardening through ages, 
well chosen words gives us the essence 
of this most ancient of arts in a poign- 


ant and direct manner. 


[Ihe author starts out with the 
premise that people, their pet animals, 
the topography around them, the 


houses they occupy, and the climate 


in which they live, all have an in- 
fluence on what kind of garden they 
will most enjoy. With a down to earth 
approach, he presents comments and 
pictures of the various types of gardens. 
These include the well-designed back 
yard, the town and city garden, and 
the greater possibilities afforded by a 


the His 


reflect his convictions that a 


place in country. designs 
strongly 
garden is a vital place in which we 
live, play, relax and enjoy ourselves. 
Six hundred superb photographs, 
many of them in color, say more than 
several hundred pages of text could 
possibly cover. Actual examples of the 
use of trees, vistas, topographical prob- 
lems and the houses which adjoin the 
gardens are presented. No one can 


What Are Gardens For? 


deny the stimulus and inspiration of 
well made photographs, and this book 
abounds in them. 
paper could have been made.) Color, 


texture and pattern are obvious 


throughout. 
In addition to the terse legends and 
paragraphs of commentary, the book 


(A better job of 
printing and a more careful choice of 





The Picture Opposite 

A INVITING flight of steps up a 

steep hillside provide easy access 
to a host of spring flowering plants in 
the garden of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Volkmann, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. This delightful planting, designed 
by Thomas D. Church, is one of 
twenty dramatic color photographs 
used to illustrate his outstanding gar- 
den picture book, ‘‘Gardens Are for 
People’’. Such a setting provides an 
opportunity for the generous use of 
ground cover plants to carpet a steep 
incline. Broad splashes of color and a 
variety of foliage patterns offer inter- 
est when the flowers are fading. Such 
a garden can be enjoyed at different 
levels, providing as well a chance to 
study and observe plants at close 
range. Steep slopes need not be a 
problem when a happy solution like 
this one can be achieved by careful 


planting. 





















is filled with well chosen quotations. 
The author allows distinguished land- 
scape architects and garden writers to 
point out salient facts which he un- 
doubtedly could have expressed as well 
in his own pungent style. 

There are many detailed illustra- 
tions of steps, fences, walks, ornamen- 
tal features and sections of gardens. 
Stress placed on paving, benches, 
curbs and swimming pools gives strong 
emphasis to the recreational functions 
of a garden. This big book is brim 
full of ideas which will inspire home 
gardeners to make their own places 
comfortable. For 


liveable and 


sheer dollar value, a book containing 


more 
over 600 illustrations with 17 in color, 
presented in 248 pages, at $10.00 a 
copy is hard to find in this day of 
rising prices, 

“Gardens Are for People” is a book 
that can be picked up to enjoy for a 
few casual moments, or it can be 
poured over for hours. Each time this 
reviewer has turned the pages, read- 
ing here and there, he has discovered 
something that was new, stimulating, 
and inspiring. 

It would be trite indeed to say that 
this is the book gardeners all over 
America have long been waiting for, 
but sometimes trite expressions have a 
way of expressing truisms in a com- 
monplace manner. This is such a book. 


D. J. F. 
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GARDENS ARE FOR PEOPLE 


ARDENS were meant to be lived in and enjoyed. This picture book, 
filled with ideas for making all kinds of gardens, opens the gate 
to this broad new field of outdoor living. Every home owner who 
wants to make the most of his grounds will get more than enough 
ideas from ‘“‘Gardens Are for People’? to develop the garden best 
suited to his needs. 





600 

| 
photographs HORTICULTURE’S Book Department, 300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. | 

Packed with 
idees | Enclosed is [_] Check Money Order 
Please send me...... copies of Gardens Are for People $10.00 postpaid 
| Name..... Se ree aT re ee ee sheeseeseans eer ror re | 
| l 
See color Ic | 
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By THOMAS D. CHURCH 


$10.00 
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BUELL'S 
Hybrid A 
GLOXINIAS 3 


HYBRID SEED 
200 Seed pkt. $1.00 
Slipper Type Seed 
PLANTS 


Sturdy Hybrid plants in 2'/” pots. Assorted 
colors only. Shipped March to May. Postpaid. 
$1.00 ea.; 2 for $1.85; 6 for $4.95; 

12 for $9.35 


Spring Specials 


OFFER 2 blooming size TUBERS $9 4 
NO. 32 qts. Gloxinia Soil _— 


(shipped Feb., March, April) 
(West of Mississippi add 20¢/qt. soil postage) 


OFFER 2 plonts (in 24” pots) $ , 
NO. 6 2 ats. Gloxinia Soil — 


2 for $1.75 
$1.00 


(shipped March, April, May) 
(West of Mississippi add 20¢/ qt. soil postage) 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—plonts, seed, leaves, potting 
soil available. Over 100 varieties. 


FREE CATALOG— Write 


ALBERT H. BUELL 


Dept. H-61 EASTFORD, CONN. 




















Guutiugs’ 


BETTER 
STRAWBERRIES 


Stelemaster, Pocahontas, Dixieland (U.S.D.A 
developments just recently named and released 
for distribution), Empire, Armore, Vermilion, 
Albriton. Grown in chemically-treated soil; fol- 
lowed by complete spraying and fertilization 
program. DISEASE FREE. Huge crops of 
larger berries easily produced from Buntings’ 
plants. 
Write for information 

Our NEW 1956 catalog lists 34 other popular 
varieties of Strawberries, also a complete line of 
Roses, Flowering Shrubs, Shade Trees, Ever 
greens, Fruit Trees, Garden Roots, etc., with 
most varieties illustrated in natural four-color 
A valuable reference and planting guide. 


Write today for your FREE COPY 


BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES INC. 
Box 34 Selbyville, Delaware 














From page 36 
peons, musk mellons, and other pulse 
seeds, put in small pots . . . and placed 
in a gentle stove or some place aptly 
warmed by a fire and then sown in March 
or April, would they come up sooner?” 

It is significant to note at this point how 
the American Indian (as told by Sagard 
in his “Histoire du Canada pays des 
Hurons” and quoted by the late U. P. 
Hedrick in his ‘‘History of Horticulture 
in America to 1860’) hastened the germi- 
nation of pumpkin seeds. The Huron 
women would powder old well rotted 
wood and place it in a large bark box. The 
seeds were planted in this, and the box was 
suspended over the smoke of a fire. The 
seeds were thus gently heated and germi- 
nated. When the plants had grown suffi- 
ciently, they were planted in the fields. 
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During the early 17th century “‘Orange- 
ries” first became popular in England 
and northern Europe, having been intro- 
duced from Italy. Early orangeries were 
essentially an addition built on the south 
or southeast ends of large manor houses. 
They were glassed in on the sides, and 
covered with a lead roof. Orange and 
lemon trees, in large tubs, were grown in 
these structures during the cold months. 
Heat was provided either by fires burning 
in hanging pots or in shallow pits in the 
stone floors. Many of these orangeries, 
though not used as such, may still be seen 
in England today. In 1619, Salomon de 
Caus built an orangery at Heidelberg, 
Germany, that consisted of a large wooden 
frame which protected about 40 large and 
300 small trees. It was used from Christmas 
until Easter. Since it was very cumbersome, 
it was later replaced in favor of a perma- 
nent stone structure. 

The first botanical garden in England 
was laid out by Inigo Jones, an architect 
and surveyor, at Oxford in 1621. Jones 


had recently returned from Italy where 
he had been impressed with the Botanical 
Garden at Padua, established 100 years 
earlier. The Oxford Garden was founded 
by Henry, Earl of Danby, who gave five 
acres on the Chiswell River, endowed the 
institution, and built a slab roofed green- 
house for the care of tender plants. A 
wooden greenhouse was erected in 1734. 

The Physic or Apothecaries’ Garden 
was established at Chelsea in 1673, and a 
greenhouse was erected in 1680 at a cost 
of 138 pounds. By 1685 the expenses of 
the committee, which managed the gar- 
den, were getting a little high, so John 
Watts, the gardener, was given but 100 
pounds yearly, out of which he had to 
keep up the garden. 

The Royal Botanical Gardens, better 
known as Kew Gardens, were established 
in 1759 by Princess Augusta of Saxe 
Gotha, widow of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales. The greenhouses originally had 
been orangeries. Later, when glass was 
cheaper and more plentiful, glass roofed 
structures appeared. 

The Musee d’ Histoire Naturelle, (Jardin 
Royal des Plantes Medicinales its name 
until 1790) was established in Paris in 
1635. In 1701 Sabastian Vaillant erected 
the first greenhouses. The French were 
not experienced in the culture of exotic 
plants, and lost many of the early plants, 
including a coffee plant. 


Progress in Scotland 

In 1670, the Edinburgh Botanical Gar- 
den was established, but it was moved to a 
new site in 1776. Here a magnificent range 
of hothouses was erected under the direc- 
tion of Dr. John Hays, who was the first 
to teach the Linnean system in Scotland. 
Sir Arthur Rouden, an early Irish plant 
lover, after he had seen the Chelsea Physic 
Garden, sent James Harlow, a gardener, 
to Jamaica for specimens. He built a hot- 
house at Moise, probably Ireland’s first. 

In 1785 Loudon quotes Robertson, a 
nurseryman of Killarney, as saying that 
within 12 miles of the city there were a 
dozen or more greenhouses, each of which 
contained pot-stoves, that were 50 to 100 
feet in length. 
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Present-day home greenhouse, attached 
to a living room is convenient to use 


A botanical garden was established in 


St. Petersburg, Russia, in 1714 to advance 


the study of foreign plant life. However, 
visiting botanists brought back from Russia 
that had 


classified 


a great wealth of material not 


previously been studied nor 
Czar Alexander is 
“three parallel. greenhouses each 
long, the ends by 
more of similar length, the tropical sections 


40 feet high 


erected 
700 feet 


said to have 


connected across two 


of which were 


The Curious “Pine” 


Wanderings of British seamen, explorers, 
colonizers and missionaries proved very 
for the and 


conservatories of 


gardens 
the 


fruitful botanical 
private 
Among the plants brought back from the 
West Indies was the ananas or pineapple. 
Its culture greatly interested the gardeners 
of the 17th century. John Rose is said to 
have been the first man in England to have 
which he 


homeland. 


successfully ripened a “pine,” 
presented to Charles II, who reigned be- 
1660 and 1685. It was nearly 50 
years before Henry Tellende, 
to Sir Matthew Decker, at Richmond, 
able to repeat the feat and grow the pine 
in numbers. One hundred years after Rose’s 


be 0ks 


tween 
a gardener 
was 


first “ there were at least three 
devoted to its culture. 

Early 
greenhouses were covered with lead or clay 
roofs. It was not until glass became cheaper 
plentiful (about 1717) that 
glass-roofed structures appeared. The 
heavy tax on glass windows, which existed 


“pine” 


conservatories, orangeries, and 


and more 


throughout Europe was removed at that 
time. The 
lowed the general slope that would have 
been used if the roof had been opaque. 
Early attempts to obtain the best slope 
were numerous, among them being the 
curvilinear and polygonal forms for at- 
tached greenhouses and conservatories. 
About 1800, it was shown that a slope 
or angle of 45° was the best for practical 
purposes. This is still the accepted pitch 
since it catches the winter sun’s rays best. 


- > 
See page 42 


early glass roofed houses fol- 
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Loveliest Garden Lilies, 


ei 5 
paid 


$ 4° 


3 Each of following 4 Varieties 
6 Each ef following 4 Varieties, 24 bulbs, $7.50 


These are the largest and easiest lilies for the amateur 

to grow in average garden soil, without special treat- 

ment. In well drained locations they will live for years, 

flowering each summer. Planting instructions included. 

LILIUM REGALE. (Royal Lily) Its large, fragrant, 
trumpet flowers are pure white on the inside of the 
petals, the outside striped with pink. It flowers 
early, in clusters of buds which open slowly until all 
are in full glory. Longest lived of all in ordinary 
garden soil. Large bulbs, 8-9 in. Each 45c; doz., 
$4.50; 100, $40.00 

L. RUBRUM. The white petals of this Japanese lily 
ure curled back, and so flushed deep pink with car 
mine dots, that only the margins are clear white. 
It grows to 4 feet and flowers may reach 6 inches in 
diameter. It is free from disease and lives for years 
in the coldest regions. Large Bulbs. 8-9 in., Each 
30c; doz., $3.00; 100, $25.00 

LILIUM PHILLIPINENSE. 
grassy foliage and long, trumpet flowers of purest 
white, marked externally with reddish brown. Flow 
ers are fragrant, 3 foot stems. Each 5-6 in., 35c; 
doz., $3.50; 100, $24.50. 

LILIUM UMBELLATUM. These beautiful lilies per 
form like the hardiest of perennials, growing matted 
roots which can be divided like herbaceous plants 
heir orange and crimson flowers are held upright 
in clusters on stems 3 feet tall. Blooming in June, 
they will thrive in any garden soil and multiply 
Each 40c; Doz., $4.00 


EASTER LILIES SEMI-HARDY 
CROFT LILY. Widely used by florists for Easter 
flowering, this Oregon hybrid bears large pure white 
trumpets on sturdy stems 12 to 14 inches tall. It is 
suited for outdoor planting on the Pacific Coast, in 
southern states and elsewhere if given good winter 
protection. Blooms July-August. Each, 80c; dozen, 
$8.00; 100, $60.00 
ESTATE LILY. Similar to the Croft lily, but with 
taller stems, this variety is more likely to survive in 
cold winters, if well protected. Bloom July-August 
8-9 inch. Each, 55c; dozen, $5.50; 100, $40.00. 


4 graceful lily with 


im VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
| 


Dept. 31, 610 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
49 Barclay Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


OUR 1956 SPRING CATALOG 
CREATIONS AND FINEST 


SHOWING 
STANDARD VARIETIES OF 


Royal Lily (L. Regale) 


ardening Illustrated, published since 1876 
as the daily paper, but still 


and instructive as in 


Vaughan'sG 
is as up-to-date 
plete, authoritative, 
father’s time 


@ Wherever you live, it will be an invaluable 
success in home gardening. You could not 
yeautiful and complete a book on gardening, 
post card request will bring it to you FREE 


yPERB QUALITY 


BULBS 


R OWN NURSERIES 
ro HOLLAND 


4LL THE NEWEST 


as com 


grand 


aid to 
buy so 
but a 


FROM ou 


de Jager Superb Quality 
GLADIOLUS, LILIES 
BEGONIAS, DAHLIAS 
and many other varieties 


of Bulbs, Tubers, ete.. is now 


ready. 


For many years, nearly 86, de Jager Bulbs have been the stand- 


ard of Superb Quality in all parts of the World. 


Their high 


productivity and beautiful blooms have made them the choice 
of discriminating flower lovers everywhere. 


Constant experimenting and testing at our Heiloo, Holland 
Nurseries has enabled us to produce finer bulbs with each 


successive planting. 


Plant de Jager Bulbs for Assured Garden Loveliness. 


Bulbs Sent POSTPAID in the U. 8. 


and Canada 


Canadian Address: P. de Jager & Sons, Hamilton Road R.R. 8, London, Ontario, Canada 


J de Jager & Send, Snt, 


s ASBURY STREET, So. HAMILTON, 


MASS 


SEND Topay FO 


R YOUR 
1956 de JAGER pa FREE 


RING erate F 


HOME OFFICE at HEILOO, HOLLAND 





NICE CAR 


Wipe it off every nice day 

with a $2 KozaK Auto Dry 
Wash Cloth and you'll 
NEVER have to hose it. 
KOZAK will even DRY 

wash a nice car that is so @ 
dirty you can hardly tell 

the color of the paint. Been doing 
it for 30 years now ... for people 
whose cars are ALWAYS clean... 
this $2 investment will return you 
fifty in car wash savings. And has 
been so Guaranteed to 10 million 
buyers since 1926. Mail coupon to: 


The Original 


KozaK 
Auto Dry Wash 


“made by people you can depend on 
to do the right thing” 
KOZAK, 378 5S. Lyon St., Batavia, New York 
Please send postpaid at once 
REG. $2 KozaK 
millions use them 


1 for $2 








SUPER $3 Kozak 
lasts 4 times longer 


1 for $3 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
2 Reg. ($4) + 1 Super ($3) —$7 value—$5 
Check Cash Send Xmas Wraps 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 1956 
LIST OF NEW AND EXCITING 
GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Now Ready 
A. LADYGO NURSERY 


4800 Van Epps Road Cleveland 9, Ohio 


GLADS 


DAHLIAS 
BEGONIAS 


For highest quality 
bulbs and tubers, buy 
direct from one of 
America’s largest 
growers. Newest vari- 
eties plus many of the 
old favorites. Write to- 
day for Free full color 
catalog. 














MOSES 
Lima, New York 


ALFRED L. 
71 Lake Ave. 











Woodworkers 
WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


CEDAR FENCES 
OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
SECTIONAL BUILDINGS 


Living Against Nature? 
From page 41 


Fifteen years later, it was proved mathe- 
matically that a hemisphere roof outline 
ideal, but it would not 
shed rain and water it, 


was because 


readily too, was 


abandoned. In general this type is used for 
large conservatories in botanical gardens, 
but with the center section raised and 
sloping at 45°. 


The heating of greenhouses has always 


presented a difficult problem. The flues of 


the ancient Roman specularia have been 
mentioned, as well as the hanging baskets 
and open pits of the early English houses 


With the improvement of the heating of 


homes and public buildings, greenhouse 
heating has also improved. Greenhouse 
late 18th and 


many 


books and articles of the 
early 19th 
tastic and interesting plans and schemes 
With the development of circulating hot 


water and steam plants, the development 


eenturies describe fan- 


and erection of vast ranges of greenhouses 
was made possible. Though steam pre- 


dominates in large commercial green- 
houses, the search for an ideal method of 


heating still persists 
First in New England 
Early settlers in America had to concen- 
trate on providing for their everyday needs 
18th century 


that the first greenhouse appeared. Andrew 
1737, is believed to 


so that it was not until the 


Faneuil, who died in 
have erected the first greenhouse in New 
England. By 1750, greenhouses are said to 
have been erected in the gardens of promi- 
nent Philadelphians. 
[heophilus Hardenbrock, a 


who 


prac tical 


surveyor and architect, conducted 
evening classes for these subjects, designed 
‘“‘a greenhouse, in 1750, for the preserva- 
tion of Herbs winding Funnels 
through the walls so as to keep them 
warm.” James Beekman of New York 


built a greenhouse in 1764. It was a primi- 


with 


tive little building with glass sides and an 
opaque roof 

John Bartram, who had established a 
botanical garden in 1728 at Kingsessing, 


Ay” 
. * 


on the banks of the Schuylkill, near 
Philadelphia, wrote to Peter Collinson, a 
famous English Quaker botanist, “‘I am 
going to build a greenhouse to put some 
pretty flowering winter shrubs and plants 
for winter’s diversion; not to be crowded 
with orange trees, or those natural to the 
Torrid Zone, but such as will do, being 
protected from the About 1737 
(letter undated) Collinson had written to 
Bartram that Col. Custis, of Williamsburg, 
had informed him of the fine garden and 
greenhouse of a Col. Byrd. 
George Washington erected a 
house at Mount Vernon in 1789. 
tained many plants and flowers that had 


frost.” 


green- 
It con- 


been sent as gifts, while he was in charge 
of the Continental Army and later when 
he was president of the young republic. 
It was completely destroyed by fire in 
1835. Twenty five vears later a new 
greenhouse was raised on the same site. 
Thomas Jefferson had a greenhouse at 
Monticello. It was essentially a glassed-in 
piazza on the southeastern end of the 
house, not unlike the older conservatories 
and orangeries of England. In his letters 


to his granddaughter, while he savas at 
Washington as president, he frequently 
inquired about or gave directions for the 
care of his greenhouse plants. His corres- 
pondence with Bernard McMahon, a 
seedsman of Philadelphia, is interesting in 
that it reveals the plants and seeds that 
were available 19th century 


Americans for garden and greenhouse 


for early 


Oldest Greenhouse in Use 


The American 
continuous built 
at Waltham, Massachusetts. It is essentially 
a deep pit, built into the side of a hill, with 


greenhouse in 
1800 


oldest 


use, is one about 


a low sloping glass roof that faces south 

It is still heated by a large brick flue that 

runs through the center of the building. 
The early New 


gardeners were especially interested in 


England greenhouse 
forcing grapes, peaches and pineapples. 
Later, their shifted to flowers, 
especially the camellia. Many excellent 


interest 


camellias were hybridized in these houses. 
Acacias, azaleas and other woody plants 
were also raised and hybridized. 


Far removed from Victorian conservatories is this streamlined greenhouse 
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[he first greenhouse in the midwest is 
believed to have been one erected by a 
Mr. ‘Thomas in Chicago in 1836. The sides 
were of glass, but the roof was made of 
alternate panels of glass and wood. 

Prior to 1850 there were few greenhouse 
builders in America. Frederic A. Lord, of 
suffalo, erected his first house in 1855 
In 1870 he moved to Irvington, New York, 
where he entered into partnership with 
W. A. Burnham to form the Lord and 
surnham Co., which was incorporated in 
1883 and is widely known today for all 
types of greenhouses. Their earlier houses 
were in the curvilinear style, which is used 
for conservatories in botanical gardens 
Today, their styles vary from the small 
home greenhouse to the large commercial 
ranges covering acres. Other early green- 
house builders were Hitchings & Co., 
and Thos. W. Weathered’s Sons of New 
York, and John C. Moniger of Chicago 

In_ his preface to “The Greenhous« 
Companion”’, published in 1824 by Lou- 
don (who is accredited as the author by 
the New York State Library at Albany), 
the author says, ‘““A Greenhouse, which 
fifty years ago was a luxury seldom met 
with, is now become an appendage to 
every villa, and to many town residences; 

not indeed one of the first necessity, 
but one which is felt to be appropriate 
and highly desirable, and which mankind 
recognize as a mark of elegant and refined 
enjoyment.’ A hundred and twenty years 
passed before an American author, Ernest 
Chabot, in the preface to “Greenhouse 


Gardening for Everyone’, wrote, “There 


was a time, not very long ago, when a 
greenhouse was considered an expensive 
luxury . . . someone had to be on hand 
much of the time to look afte: the heat, 
ventilation and watering. Now, new ma- 
terials, designs, and manufacturing meth- 
ods have brought down costs, and auto- 
matic electrical equipment, controlled by 
thermostats and time switches, does much 
of the work for you.” 

One wonders what the cautious Seneca 
would say if he could see the many small | 
home greenhouses and the numerous large 
commercial ranges. Would he not ask | 
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again, “Live they not against Nature: 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 


Frankland Street, Hopkinton, Mass. 
Brown & Winter Streets 
Weston 93, Mass. 


Hopkinton 2011 WEllesley 5-3431 





)\ $= WILL'S DIAMOND JUBILEE - 
\ = SEED CATALOG FREE 








Write NOW for our big 74-page, 75th 
Anniversary Catalog. Full of colorful 
selections of hardy, Northern grown 
flowers, vegetables, fruits, berries 
trees, shrubs, evergreens and farm 
seed. Our finest and most colorful 
catalog, with newest, hardy, early seed 
varieties. Send for your FREE copy 


OSCAR H. WILL & CO., Box 600-S9, Bismark, No. Dakota | 
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a ee 


CLOSE 


to things AL 
Cleveland 
(<= Conveniently located in the 
a heart of downtown Cleve- 


P —_— jus utes away om 
WITH AN ALL-PURPOSE <a ») i eve ym g. 


W-W COMPOST GRINDER anne" 800 beautifully decorated, 
and SOIL SHREDDER [=> spacious rooms and suites— 


—= : * 
Work miracles with your soil right at the pveur monomuee each with private bath and 
spot with this portable machine that is at radio Six outstanding res- 
famous as the gardener’s best friend. It c Z taurant 
shreds, grinds, and screens compost, sod, A F urants and bars. 
and leaves, as well as prepares organic Op Excellent facilities for Con- 
matter for compost and mulch. It makes ong nti ds al E 
potting soil without additional attachments, CLEVELAND BROWNS VENTIONS aN pecial Events. 
and mixes compost or fertilizer with the L pas ee! 
soil. Trash is separated from wanted mate- WA GA ne open ‘round the 
CIOCK. - 


rial. Thousands in use. Tih 
odel 2-XB shown here sells 200 Museums 


for $124.50, less motor and PP as Room Rates —<» 

belt guard, or $178 complete rh ar trom > ee 

with 2-hp Briggs & Stratton Th MA lI| l| 
== 


engine, FOB Wichita. Con- Bite! As Hotel -. 
™* 
ina, 


venient terms usually can be 
arranged. 
Available in Five Models 0, eC e777 
Write for Literature and 
name of dealer. Cleveland's Most Interesting Hotel 
Superior Avenue and 
East Sixth Street 
ROBERT P. JOYCE 
Dept. J, Wichita, Kans. uy General Manager 
Phone:: MAIN 1-4700 











For Outstanding 


CYMBIDIUMS 


TWIN BROOK 
GREENHOUSES, INC. 


Lockwood Lane, Topsfield, Massachusetts Moke Dull, Shaded Areas Sing with 
SILVER MEDAL Sparkling Color. Big, colorful Hecomes 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society a waxy texture. Easy to grow. Start 

1951 1952 1953 Begonias indoors now for early blooms 

GOLD MEDAL this summer. Order yours today, while 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society they last at this sensational low price 

1954 1955 (One order per customer.) Big Color 


Catalog Telephone Catalog FREE on request. 


on Request TUCKER 7-2777 | Box 18 
| Stevensville, Mich. 
































[5 am enter my 
HORTICULTURE subscription 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASS. 


1 Year at [] 2 Years at [] 3 Years at 
$3.00, saving $5.00, saving $7.00, saving 
me $1.20 on the me $3.40 on the me $5.60 on the 
single copy price. single copy price. single copy price. 


Name 


Street 





START YOUR SEEDLINGS 
IN A CLEAN GREENHOUSE 





Greenhouse Fumigation 


made EACY with 


I// SMOKE mmpercns 


ay 


FULLER SYSTEM, INC. 


Dept. H-5 





OLDS’ FREE SEED CATALOG 
— THE NEWEST AND BEST ITEMS 
DWARF SWEET PEA 


Little Sweetheart 
.. Grows only 10” tall; forms 
a perfectly rounded up- 
right bush. Blooms early, 
for long period. Mixture 
has wide range of colors 
salmon, rose, scarlet, crimson, blue, 
Pkt. postpaid 35¢ — 2 pkts 65< 
RUSTPROOF SNAPDRAGON GARDEN 
Beautiful tall spikes of rust-resistant snap- 
dragons. One full-size packet of each of the 
following colors: rose, white, pink, crimson, 


yellow, cherry. ai six packets postpaid 5¢ 


ARt> Grow plants with ease — use 
D> TOM THUMB FLATS 
J and VITA-PLANT BANDS 


“Nourish new plants, prevent root 
shock when transplanting. Gain 1 
to 3 weeks’ growing time. Complete instruc- 
tions for starting plants. Flat and 12 bands; 
30¢; four for $1; ten for $2 — postpaid. 
The above are just a few of the hundreds of 
flowers, vegetables, roses, and fruits featured 
in Olds’ colorful 69th-year 84-page catalog. 
Send for your FREE COPY NOW! 


LL. L. OLDS SEED CO., Dept. 30, Madison 1, Wis. 


white 
moroon 








FREE ADVANCE COPY SPRING CATALOG 


60 illustrated pages of unusual and hard-to-find sup- 
plies, equipment and accessories for African Violets, 
Gloxinias, Geraniums, Azaleas, all greenhouse and in- 
door plants. Everything from potting mixes and plant 
foods to large aluminum plant stands and fluorescent 
lighted plant carts. Largest selection any catalog spe- 
cializing in supplies for indoor plants and greenhouse 
Send now for your free copy. 


THE HOUSE PLANT CORNER 
On The Strand (Box 866) Oxford, Maryland 


Up to a pound of 
SOLID MEAT! 


GIANT HYBRID “M” 
TOMATO 


Can "em whole in wide-mouth 
jars. Make solid salad wedges 


You'll be proud of these big 
heavy, satin-smooth, scarlet 
globes, nearly grapefruit size. 
)xtra solid, few seeds, thick 
walls. Get bushels from few 
plants. Read about new vege- 
tables, flowers, fruits, field seeds 
in full-color catalog 


Write for FREE CATALOG 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY 
48 N. Sth Faribault, Minn. 


WOBURN, MASS. 


Success With African Violets 


Vera I. Covert, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


RE YOU often discouraged when you 
| try to root African violets? 
Through trial and error, after 

many with these 


years of experience 


plants, I have found the following prac- 
tices successful and offer them to those who 
may have difficulties in propagating these 
popular house plants. 

African violets will root in water, but the 


shoc k 


rooted in other mediums. 


transplanting is greater than if 
rherefore, I pre- 
fer to root them in flats of porous mediums 
My favorite 


sand, one third broad leaf German peat 


mixture is one third sharp 
and one third milled sphagnum moss. An- 
other good combination is equal parts 
mixed together of sharp sand, 
German peat and vermiculite. I have also 


found sponge-rock, a volcanic product, 
combined with broad leaf peat and milled 


Milled 


is a good rooting 


sphagnum to be very satisfactory. 


sphagnum, used alone 


medium if you are careful to prevent its 
drying out, whereupon it becomes an al- 


most air tight surface 


Starting with Good Roots 
Rooted leaves removed from the above 
mediums have a good root ball, with each 
hair-like root protected by the medium 
These 


mixture of 


can be potted light soil or in a 


vermiculite and earthworm 
other 


overly rich that is porous and well-drained 


casting. On the hand, any soil not 
is excellent. 

rhe inexperienced grower will run into 
trouble if plants are put in too large a pot 
at this stage of growth. The tendency is to 
Grace Eyerdom of 
“More plants are killed by 
When 


plants are in a large pot, the roots don’t 


overwater. Granger 
Gardens says, 
water than by any other element.” 
absorb all the water. The soil becomes wet 
on the bottom, while remaining dry on top. 
Eventually, a toxic-nitrogen condition de- 
as the 

resulting in the 


nitrogen does not go in 
solution, plant’s death. 
Hence, it is advisable to pot in a two inch 
pot and gradually advancing one half 
repot 


velops, 


inch to one inch each time you 
And don’t believe 
be left alone. I turn 
examine root system and repot if needed. 
They like attention. 
it doesn’t matter, as I 


when I 


African violets like to 
mine out of pots, 
If one or two bottom 
leaves get broken, 
usually remove the bottom row 
repot. And sometimes I pinch off long 
bottom roots. 

There is no general rule on how to water 
African violets. Use warm or tepid water- 
ing from top to bottom and from bottom to 
top at regular intervals. This keeps mineral 


broad leaf 


salts moving up and down in the soil and 


produces a better root spread. A grower, 


know, in Ohio top waters con- 


bottom 


that I 


stantly, infre- 


using watering 
quently to balance 

Drops of water on leaves makes yellow 
but only if it is cold water or plants 


A program that I 


marks, 
are dried in strong light 


have followed for years is to syringe all 


my plants with a fine warm spray about 


the time the sun goes down and the day- 


Lilac Princess blooming freely 


Brown’s 


light gets dim but while my house is still 


warm. The mist adheres to the leaves in 


droplets, which keeps foliage clean and 


as well as giving the plants extra 


Under fluorescent lights, I spray 


shiny, 
humidity. 
any hour of the day and they never spot, 
drying within an hour 

About once 
tilizer to the 
cially the 
ing. They also respond to a well balanced 
which can be indicated by a 
A light soil, low 


a month, I add a little fer- 


spray. African violets, espe- 


young ones, like this foliar feed- 
root feeding, 
soil analysis. in nitrogen, 
phosphorous and potash should be fed 
every two weeks, while a richer soil with 
a medium nitrogen reading, a high phos- 
phorous reading and a medium potash 
reading should be fed every month or five 


Actually, 


nearly neutral 


African violets prefer a 
that is pH 7 soil. It may 
vary from 6.8 to 7.2. Best results are ob- 
that With a little 
reading or research you can learn how to 
alkalinity 


weeks. 


tained within range 


control the acidity or of your 
particular soil. 

To keep insects and disease under con- 
trol, I spray my plants often with a good 
control spray such as N.N.O.R. Dimite or 
Optax. If used carefully, according to di- 


kept free 


spider, 


rections, plants can be from 


marauding insects, such as mite, 
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Know EXACTLY When To Water Plants! 


Amazing new Fisher electronic moisture meter 
tells you exactly when your plants and lawn 
need watering in a matter of seconds! Simply 
stick it in the soil and read the meter. Assures 
you more beautiful and healthier plants, flow- 
4 must for all home gardeners, 
and orchid growers. Gar- 
k or M.O. Send for 
garden 

Dept. 


ers and lawn 
greenho 
den model only $6.95, che« 
FREE catalog of electronic 
Write Fisher Research Lab., 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


ise owners 


aids. 


H-1, 











Holly 


— FREE BOOKLET AND LIST — 


EARLE DILATUSH —Robbinsville, N. J. 

















Fancy Leaf 
CALADIUMS— 


x 


. for 
indoor 
planting 


Large decorative “fancy” leaved 

selected varieties make very colorful 

pot plants. 18” tall. Plant now for 

immediate enjoyment. 

CANDIDUM. Pretty frosted white 

ACE OF HEARTS. Rose-red, mottled 

SCOTCH PLAID. Green, pink ribs 

JOHN PEED. Red, edged green 

RED FLARE. Dark red, edged yellow 
JUMBO BULBS 

Each $.95 3 of same variety $2.45 

COLLECTION 

One each of above 5 varieties separately 

packed and labeled $4.25 
@ Spring Planting Catalog 

C, Available 


JI 
“4 field 
i” PEOUWEPTIE 
FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 
Store: 169 SOUTH STREET 
write Box 90, Dept. H OYSTER BAY, N.Y. 
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thrip and other pests. And there is no 
reason why, if they are all sprayed, African 
violets can’t live happily in a window with 
gloxinias, begonias, philodendrons, epis- 
cias or anything else you enjoy growing. 
One winter I had chives, parsley, pe- 
tunias and African violets on the same 
shelf. 

African violets will grow and bloom in 
North, South, East West exposures. 
However, requirements may vary and I 
noticed the white kinds like the less intense 
light of an East or North window. The 
blue, purple and red kinds get a deeper 
color in North light and I think not such 
a profusion of bloom. A hot, unshielded 
South window is not good in late spring, 


summer or early fall. I use thin plastic 


or 


sheeting during that period on any plants 
close to the window. 

African violets appreciate fresh air, but 
don’t like strong drafts. An average house 
temperature during the day of 65 to 75° F. 
slightly lower at night, when the thermo- 
stat is turned down, helps to maintain a 
healthy appearance. 

Finally, don’t be afraid to handle and 
move them, pinch off all the little side 
shoots and droopy leaves as well as dead 
blooms. To keep their appearance crisp 
and fresh, they need your attention, since 
they do not shed their old leaves as other 
plants. Remove them, close to the main 
stem, when they appear wilted to encour- 
age the growth of new leaves. 

Once you begin to lose interest in a 
window sill of fine blooming plants, ask 


yourself what would happen if you took 


pollen from a red variety and put it on a 
white kind. Then find out by doing it. A 


seed pod is a very interesting thing to wa- 


ter and more interesting to plant and grow. 
What you get will usually surprise you. 


Living Room Greenhouse 


F ps LIVING ROOM greenhouse is now 
available to home owners who wish | 


to enjoy their recreation in the company 
of plants. In full sun against a background 
of flowering and foliage plants, it is pos- 
sible to play ping pong or other games, 
read or listen to music or engage in con- 
versation in comfortable lounge chairs. 
The “‘lean-to” style living room green- 


The One and Only 
PACIFIC STRAIN 
Originated by FRANK REINELT 


Tuberous Begonias 


The largest assortment of new develop- 
ments in rose form and ruffled novelties. 


WRITE FOR 1956 CATALOG 
VETTERLE & REINELT 
DEPT. H. CAPITOLA, CALIF. 











THE MOST INFORMATIVE 
CATALOG 
OF TODAY 


BUT NO PICTURES 


25° 
EACH 
Featuring Some New Ones 


Roy Hennessey 


SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 


house is an all-glass aluminum structure | 


that is easily erected against the side of | 





the house or other building. It contains | 


jalousies for extra ventilation, special roof 


panes for admitting ultra-violet light, auto- | 
matic heat and ventilation and a system | 


of shading. 

The living room greenhouse comes in 
th styles and in standard widths of 
seven ard nine feet. Lengths range from 
11 to 20 feet. By adding solid or glass 
panels between the structure and the 
building to which they are attached, 
standard models may be enlarged, if so 
desired. 


NEW 49-DAY 
| HYBRID TOMATO! 


| Seedling to salad bowl in 49 days! New 
Early Scarlet Hybrid, Breck’s Exclusive, is 
earliest, fastest, reddest climbing tomato! Be 
first to grow it! Write TODAY for FREE Packet 
Seeds worth 50¢, PLUS 1956 Garden Guide 
| showing fine and rare flower, vegetable seeds, 
plants, gardening advice FREE! Write TODAY! 


\BRECK’S OF BOSTON 
| 432 Breck Bldg. BOSTON 10, Mass. 
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TURN ON THE SUN 


Your Plants WILL GROW BETTER 


The Stocker & Vale twin 8 watt fluorescent Lite- 
Mite gives man made Sunshine. Plants will thrive 
in the rich glow of white fluorescent light. They'll 
grow they'll look richer and healthier 

Now, with Lite-Mite, give your plants a boost 
during dark wintry days. Strengthen them. With a 
flick of the switch, there's rich southern exposure 
you no longer need to keep a flat of seedlings on a 
window sill. Perfect for dark days 

Stocker & Vale's Lite-Mite is portable. Has a 
solid firm base. Can easily be moved. Completely 
adjustable arms. Beautiful clean finish of lamp adds 
rich contrast to the green in all flower arrangements 

Professional florists now use Lite-Mite at 
low operating cost to grow healthier plants and to 
make beautiful display arrangements inside and in 
store windows at night. Satisfaction guaranteed 

Get ahead of Spring now send $18.95 px age 
prepaid to 


Stocker éYale 








77 GREEN STREET MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 








Large Fruit on Small Trees 
Ideal for the home garden and 
growers with limited space. 
Trees are very ornamental in 
spring when in bloom and bear 
full size delicious fruit each 
year. Often start to bear the 
year after planting FREE 
color planting guide catalog 


Get Your Copy Now! 





DELICIOUS NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MIDGET WATERMELON 


SITE OF GRAPEFRUIT 
FOR EASY REFRIGERATOR STORAGE 
All-America Selection Gold 
Medal Winner. Delicious flavor, 
deep red, very early and hardy. 
Makes two good servings. Packet 
only 1Sc. FREE WILL’'S 1956 BIG 
NEW 75th Anniversary catalog. 
WRITE NOW. 
OSCAR H. WILL & CO., Box 600-S6, Bismarck, No. Dakota 
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The house plants on this revolving bench may be turned around periodically for 
easy maintenance. This also enables all plants to receive their share of sunlight. 


House Plants On Wheels 


Estelle Mason, Newtonville, Massachusetts 


FLEXIBLE PLANT BENCH on wheels 

fitted with copper trays makes my 

venture with house plants easy and 
pleasant throughout the year. The bench 
designed and built by my husband is three 
feet high and extends the length of three 
sun porch windows. Long narrow trays to 
fit the window sills are also a boon to my 
window garden. 

Plants which require similar treatment 
are grouped near each other. For example, 
by placing cactus and succulents together 
I do not overwater as would be necessary 
if they were interspersed. On the other 
hand, plants which need to be kept moist 
are set together in one tray. By watering 
the trays the plants absorb the extra 
water they need even if not watered for a 
few days. 

Usually it 
other day, winter and summer, depending 
upon individual plant requirements. By 
using slightly oversize pots the soil does 
not dry out as fast. Another trick is to 
pour water into a large plastic cup and 
then water plants from it. This helps to 
prevent soil compaction. About once a 
month to six weeks to each gallon of water 
I add a teaspoon of fertilizer containing 
trace elements. 

All plants grow towards the light. Be- 
cause of this, house plants show their backs 
to visitors. By having the bench on wheels, 
I merely swing the whole bench around to 
have my own flower show any time I like. 
Furthermore, I am able to reach and 
closely inspect, as well as enjoy every plant. 


is necessary to water every 


The attachment on the vacuum cleaner 
helps to keep dead leaves and debris 
picked up. I merely swing the bench away 
to wash the windows. 

Fall and spring I go on a housecleaning 
spree, taking everything out of doors for 
trimming or repotting if necessary. One 
good soil mixture containing part 
loam, one part leaf mold, one part coarse 


one 
sand or fine gravel is suitable for most 
plants. I fill a large dish pan with the 
potting soil and the children help pot 
rooted cuttings. 

No section of a plant is wasted. I have 
rooted hundreds of cuttings. These usually 
become gifts or are donated to church or 
hospital bazaars to help raise money for 
one good cause or another. It is fun to be 
welcomed into many different homes and 
find that one of my plants gives pleasure 
to friends and neighbors. 

I root all my cuttings in water. The 
cuttings make beautiful arrangements for 
the living room and dining room while 
they are rooting. Then I pot them. Often I 
plant several cuttings in one large pot 
rather than in several small ones, This 
takes up less room on the bench, and is 
less work for me, but more important, the 
soil does not dry out too fast and there is 
more room for the roots to grow before 
repotting. 

It is easy to favor African violets for they 
bloom so readily in a northern window 
where there is light but no direct sunlight. 
Their flowers brighten my kitchen almost 
all year-round. Perhaps my favorite house 
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BEAUTIFUL, FULL-COLOR 


ROSE Catalog 


Chock full of gorgeous pictures and 
new money-saving offers. Also im- 
portant cultural instructions. Supply 
limited. 


Write for your copy today 


MELVIN E. WYANT 


Rose Specialist, Inc. 
4 206 Johnny Cake Ridge Rd. 


Mentor, Ohio 











Exciting New ivy! 
IN PLASTIC POTS 


% PARSLEY IVY—c novelty English Ivy that is 
really different 35¢ 
& SHAMROCK IVY—dork green foliage with 
unusual leaf formation. 65¢ 
w% RUFFLED 1VY—onother new English Ivy with 
leaves distinctly ruffled 45¢ 
we HEART LEAF IVY—Heart leaf foliage and 
heavy stems. Very new 45¢ 
*% GLACIER IVY —one of the best miniature varie- 
gated ..-45¢ 
*% GOLD DUST IVY—<c novelty that adds to any 
collection 
* PIN OAK IV 9 


voriety...... see € 


Collection of one each of the above ivy $2.50 
postpaid. Orders less than $1.00 add 25¢ for 
postage and packing. Cosh with Order. No C.0.D 
Live delivery Guaranteed. 


SHORELINE NURSERIES, INC. 
Kennebunkport, Maine 
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ILLUSTRATED 
OUR INTERESTING CATALOG pict 


, describes them, gives the how-to 
1 where-to-grow. You will like it, and i 
for it, a copy will come quickly. 


PEARCE SEED CO. 


Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 





TREE WORK 


PRUNING SPRAYING 
BIG TREE MOVING 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 
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plant is the begonia, with its wide variety | 


of colorful foliage. Begonias grow so easily 
and seem to require little care. 

I have often been told that flowering 
tips of begonias should be discarded, not 
rooted, as they do not make satisfactory 
plants because they do not break or throw 
offshoots, but keep getting longer and 
longer as they continue to flower. Yet, I 
like the flowering tips. First, they make 
colorful long-lasting additions to arrange- 
Rooted, they make attractive 
Even if they do be- 


ments 
plants in sinall pots 
come straggly after awhile, I have enjoyed 
their bloom for months. Often the plant 
does not know the “‘rule’’ so sends out an 
offshoot anyway 

Not all my 
Phat tall date palm came from a 
table 


house plants are “‘house 
plants.” 
seed left at the Christmas dinnet 
several years ago. The opuntia came from 
Thanksgiving Day 
enjoyed eating the 


a prickly pear in a 
basket of fruit. We 
bottom part of the pineapple from which 


the bromeliad is growing. 


Effects of DDT on Birds 
From page a7 


treatment with 24, DDT and a sum- 
mer (or June through July and August) 
DDT. Ten pre- 


spray and 10 post-spray censuses on 


application of 1% 


each of four study areas were done, of 
which two areas were sprayed, and two 
left unsprayed. It was found that the 
spring, pre-foliar sprays resulted in 
large losses of bird life, notably the 
robins and myrtle warblers, and many 
kinds of migrating birds. The loss of 
birds in summer was negligible. 

In areas in which five pounds of 
DDT per acre are used, and the dosage 
is repeated several times during a sea- 
son (as in the control of the codling 
moth), the situation for birds in the 
area becomes very grave. 

However, many of the costly forest 
pests are effectively controlled by the 


use of a one pound dosage of DDT per | 


acre — as are many common pests of 
agricultural and horticultural areas. 
Wherever these minimum amounts of 
this poison have been used, there has 
been no particular hazard to wildlife. 
Chus, it is possible to handle DDT so 


that the birds can continue their en- | 


livening benefits to the garden. 


Wii 
FREE CATALOG 
Illustrated In Color 
Everything For The Lily Pool 


SLOCUM ckeoens Dept.Hi 


950 Front Street ° Binghamton, New York 


New Free 
Garden 


Folder 


tells how , 
low-cost _ a—eaeeess 
minerals do wonders 


Wouldn’t you like to wipe out last year’s 
disappointments — make this year’s lawn 
and garden the envy of your neighbors? 


Gardens, flowers, lawns, respond to 
Hybro-Tite, which supplies potash plus 
19 trace minerals. These trace minerals 
often release “locked up” soil nutrients 
—make them available for plant feeding 
and healthy plant growth. 


Let this low-cost natural rock soil con- 
ditioner help you grow more beautiful 
flowers—a more luxuriant lawn —help 
your garden thrive even in hot, dry 
weather. Get a free copy of “How to 
Have Lovelier Lawns and Gardens.” 


Write 7 
Today : 


Address: HO-1 
POTASH ROCK COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


Lithonia, Georgia 


HYBRO-TITE* 


Nature’s Own 20-Mineral 
SOIL CONDITIONER 
*Trademark of Potash Rock Company of America, Inc. 


Make Your Home a 


SHOWPLACE 


WITH 


TUBEROUS 
PLIES 


Be the envy of the neighborhood with 
BIGGEST flowers, deepest, heaviest petal- 
ling, most lustrous colors, improved forms. 
Plant generations-chead, American-grown 
Antonelli bulbs and get them all! Six 
straight California State Fair wins 1949-55. 


Now yours on our 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Selected 114” bulbs, 


assorted colors. $2 50 
. 


Reg. Price 12 for 
NOW with 3 FREE. Limited 
Time Only. Or 30 bulbs for 
$5.00 Postpaid. K-10 


ANTONELLI BROS. 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 
DATE 


WARDY sa 


A Beautiful Ornamental 
Cultivated Centuries Before the Christian Era 


‘ 4 i 
Pat Antonelli 


Sulesmanager 


Catalog 
FREE 
with order. 
or 25¢ Ppd- 


Chinese 


. jams, desserts or confections. Blooms very late, highly 
ornamental. Fully explained in our catalog. Write now 


Ackerman Nurseries, 205 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 
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‘*HENNESSEY 
ON ROSES" 


NOW A THIRD EDITION 


THE MOST INFORMATIVE 
OF ALL ROSE BOOKS 


NO OTHER BOOK EVEN SIMILAR 


ALL THE WHY’S AS WELL 
AS THE HOW'S 


ITS CONSTANT SELLING AFTER TEN 
YEARS IS PROOF 


$ 
5 postpai 


Koy Hennessey 


SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 








NEW WATER-FOG 
PLANT SPRAYER 


Squeeze the handle and our comes a fine water-fog 
mist! One hand operation with positive trigger 
ction pump. Fine mist to heavy spray, for al! 
plant and household use. Sturdy polished copper 
base with bright nickel non-corrosive top. Pre- 
cision built. Finest professional equipment. Pint 
size $6.95, quart $7.95 postpaid P part tube for 
8*’, 16° and 24” extensions of spray head $1.95 ex- 
tra Mail your order. Send for free catalog 
unusual hard-to-find house plant supplies. 

ON THE 


HOUSE PLANT CORNER Shans 


Box 867 . Oxford, Maryland 











Seede 


AND SUMMER FLOWERING 


Bulbs 
GULDEMOND’S 


Newport, Rhode Island 











Fforticultural Congress Highlights 


Nearly 150 delegates from all parts of the 
country attended the 10th annual Ameri- 
can Horticultural Council Congress at the 
Hotel Shoreham, Washington, D. C 
October 26-29. 

[he varied program included a panel, 
“Long Range Objectives of the A.H.C.”, 
and lectures by leading horticulturists, 
including Dr. Henry Skinner, Dr. S. M. 
Emsweller, Dr. H. S. Bothwick and D1 
W. E. Snyder. W. Ray Hastings, Ralph 
Dasher and Harold Knowlton discussed 
the latest All America Selections, 
roses, camellias and iris introductions. 

Alden Hopkins, Resident Landscape 
Architect at Colonial Williamsburg, gave 
an illustrated talk on the development and 
maintenance of ‘‘Colonial Williamsburg” 
Dr. John Creech of the U. S. Plant Intro- 
Garden at Glenn Dale, Md.. 
spoke on *‘Plant Explorations in Japan’, 
and Justice W. O. Douglas of the U. S 
Supreme Court, the principal speaker at 
the Annual Dinner, told about plant col- 
lecting in the mountains of northern India 

The Garden Writers Association held 


several meetings and elected the following 


new 


duction 


officers for the coming year: president, 
Margaret Herbst; vice-president, Norvell 


Gillespie; secretary-treasurer, F. H. Dubois. 


For Adventurous Gardeners 


From page 2] 


house 


wecks As 


window 


feed 


isolomas 


appear, every two 


plants, need a south 
during winter and early spring. The sum- 
mer sun is too hot, and unless shade is 
provided, plants should be moved to an 
east window. 

It has been said that gloxinias are almost 
as popular as African violets. If they are 
not they should be, for well-grown speci- 
mens are beautiful plants, while the large- 
flowered hybrids are especially spectacular 
Do not, however, overlook the charm of 
the slipper types. The illustration 
Sinningia speciosa, first found in Brazil in 
1825, said to be the parent of the modern 
gloxinias. Note the beauty of the foliage 
and the grace of its nodding purple bells 

Gloxinias are not difficult to grow in the 
house. Plant tubers just below the surface 
of a porous African violet soil, after placing 
charcoal in the bottom of the 
Small tubers re- 
quire four-or-five-inch but larger 
ones will need a six- or seven-inch size. 

Be careful not to overwater newly 
planted tubers, as this may cause them to 
rot. I like to water older plants thor- 
oughly, then wait until the topsoil is slightly 
dry before watering again. Light is im- 
little may produce a 
The fact that 


shows 


crushed 
containers for drainage 
pots, 


portant, as too 


“leggy” some 


gloxinia. 


was devoted to a tour of the 
greenhouses of the USDA at Beltsville, 
Md., the Plant Introduction Station at 
Glenn Dale, Md., and the National 
Arboretum in Washington, D. C. 
Citations were presented to the follow- 
ing: Dean Collins of Oregon for outstand- 


One day 


ing accomplishments as writer, teacher 
Montague Free 


service to 


and leader of gardeners; 
of New York for a lifetime of 
horticulture; Samuel H. Gottscho of New 
York for achievement in horticulture and 
nature Prof. D. E. van 
Slogteren of Lisse, Holland, for founding 
Labora- 


photography; 
and administrating the famous 
torium voor Bloembollenonderzoek; Fred- 
erick Vail Waugh of Washington, D. C., 
faithful public servant, for being a friend 
ol horticulture; Dr ( ynthia Westcott oi 
New Jersey for accomplishment in plant 
pathology, and Milburn Lincoln Wilson of 
Washington, D. C., for leadership in 
promoting horticulture in war and peace. 

The elected include 
president, Phil Alampi; Ist vice-president, 
Ray Hartman; 2nd vice-president, Mrs 
Jesse R. Hakes; Dr. Donald 
Wyman; treasurer, Larry R. Hubbard 
Dr. Donald P. Watson continues as editor 
of the A.H.C. News 


newly officers 


secretary 


varieties need more light than others adds 
to the confusion, but on the whole plants 
grow well in south or east windows during 
the winter months. If the foliage scorches 


as the sun becomes more intense, move 


plants to a northeast window 

Ihe dormant for gloxinias is 
variable, but the lovely sinningia pictured 
Io force it to 


period 
seems never to tire! rest, 
gradually withhold water until the leaves 
die. Place the pot where the temperature 
does not fall below 60° F. and sprinkle the 
soil with water occasionally to prevent the 
tuber from shriveling. Seeds or leaf cut- 
tings will keep you well supplied with 
new plants 

rhe first hoya I acquired was the old- 
fashioned Hoya 
difficult to find 
variegated foliage. Much harder to locate, 
and well worth the search, was H. bella, 
perhaps the loveliest of all. It seems to 


like a soil mixture of two parts loam, two 


carnosa, but it was not 


two other varieties with 


parts leafmold, one part well-rotted ma- 


nure, one part sand and some _ broken 
charcoal. Shade the plant from hot sun 

I prefer H. bella in a hanging pot, then 
one can look up and see the exquisite, 
waxen-textured blossoms nestling among 
the small leaves. You will also appreciate 
the delightful fragrance of the flowers 
which usually appear toward early spring 
and summer. This is the period of active 


growth and water should now be applied 
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McKanna's Hybrid 
AQUILEGIA 


1955 ALL-AMERICA 
AWARD WINNER 


rst Perennial to be 
yred 18 3 


“peiater” °1.50 
tod I we E 
the | t 


RICHARD’: S GARDENS 
Box H-IA, Plainwell, Mich. 





FLUORESCENT 
LIGHT! 


The Best for 
AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Don't clutter your window-—Have bloom in the 
room with a Garden Lamp. FLUORA-LITE Lamps 
and Shelves are styled for economy and beauty. 
As low as $14.95 

(Write today for literature) 


CRAFT HOUSE, Dept. 5, WILSON, N. Y. 











GROW PRIZE WINNING FLOWERS 
EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR 


FLOWER SCHOOLS, INC 


Box 564-HR Santa Cruz, Calif 


u the page 
lightful hand 
c very flo 

uld oe it! 


Perkie Plants grow ...as they go... to you! 
Perkie Camellia Sasanqua, hybrid Rhododen 
dron or Royal Azalea 2 year, 4% doz. $3.75, doz 
$6.45 ppd. Add 50c for handling. Handsome, en 
tertaining Perkie Grow-It-Yourself Handbook 
25c or free with order. Perkie Plant Folder Free! 


IVY HILL FOREST, Dept. H1, Cockeysville, Md. 


Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfacto 

use. Beautiful gray green color nad is 

with garden. A style for every 
HOWARD HAMMIT’ i 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 
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Double Barrelled Weed 
Control on its Way 


A RABGRASS KILLER that also wipes 
out chickweed is big news. Chick- 
weed has been such a tough, weedy lawn 


pest that, heretofore, only the non-selec- 
tive herbicides have had any effect on it 
chemical, 


gut a new developed specifi- 


cally as a pre-emergence crabgrass con- 
trol, appears to be a double barrelled boon 
to those who strive for a velvety greens- 
ward 

Tests during the last three years of this 
weed killer of the chemical group of sub- 
stituted ureas indicate that one applica- 
tion, made in the spring before crabgrass 
seeds germinate, will control both crab- 
grass and chickweed for one year. Of equal 
importance is the fact that the bent grasses, 
bluegrasses and fescues are not discolored 
by it. Even new seedings of these desirable 
grasses were not adversely affected in plots 
re¢ ently inspec te d. 
tests have 


During the last three years, 


been carried on in several states. These will 
be continued in 1956, along with a trial 
marketing program in a few cities, to dis- 
cover, among other things, whether lawn 


owners will use a preventive treatment 
before there is any indication of crabgrass 
[his is a change in practice which I should 
there are less 


think would since 


pressing gardening activities at that time, 


appeal, 
but only tests will give the answer ac- 
curately. 

Ihe cost appears to be about on a pat 
with other crabgrass controls, so its appeal 
will rest in three other features. First, only 
one application a year is necessary; second, 
perennial grasses are not affected by it; 
chickweed is controlled. If tests in 
next year should 


third, 

1956 continue favorably, 

find it available for general distribution. 
H. Gleason Mattoon 


Narberth, Penna. 


For Adventurous Gardeners 
From page 48 


freely. Less water is given during the 


winter months, for too much at this time 
may destroy the roots. 
H. bella is a * 


allow the 


stove’’ species, so it is best 


not to to drop 
below 55 degrees. My plants have a night 
of 60. 


cuttings in the spring, 


temperature 
temperature For new plants, take 
using shoots of the 
previous year’s growth. 

[hese plants are all ideal for the green- 
house, they will also grow in the house. 
Use porous pots placed on _ pebble-filled 
saucers to help increase humidity, but 
keep the water level in the 
If yours is an “‘ad- 


saucer below 
the base of the pots. 
venturous spirit” where house plants are 


concerned, you will want to try these 


unusual candidates 








FLOWER 
BOOK 


Iv YOU LOVE FLOWERS, we want you to have 
a free copy of the new Park Flower Book 
for 1956. This catalogue describes over 3000 


varieties of flower seed and plants 
all the new ones as well as the 


rare kinds 
older varieties. 


Park 


GO W PARE SEED CO 





many 


Also seed of 
house and window 
plants. Book gives 
cultural directions, 
pronouncing index, 
germination ta- 
bles, lots of helpful 
information 


*-e 


Send a postcard 

today for vour 

FREE FLOWER 
BOOK 


GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. 
Greenwood 21, S. C. 





Produces large delicious thin 

shelled English Walnuts. Per- 

fectly adapted for cold win- 

ters; will stand 25 below 

without injury. Makes a beautiful, fast-growing 
shade tree. Plant for shade and nuts. Details 
in Miller's FREE CATALOG, plus valuable in- 
formation about our new fruits for home gar- 
dens: New Interlaken Seedless grape, New 
berries, Dwarf Fruit trees, shade and flowering 
trees, fruit trees of all kinds, and other garden 
fruits. High quality stock. Free insurance on 
your planting: We replace free any plant that 
fails to grow. Get MILLER'S CATALOG before 


you buy. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
571 W. Lake Rd., Canandaigua, N. Y. 





FREE ciinces: 


CATALOG 


Ready now! Color- 
ful, lavishly illus- 
trated catalog. De 
scribes hundreds of 
new perennials, or- 
namental shrubs, 
vines, roses, dwarf 
fruit trees—that can 
make your home 


valuable. And you'll 
be amazed how much 
money you can 
SAVE by buying 
direct from this re- 
spected 75 year-old 
nursery! 





HOW-TO-DO-IT 
LANDSCAPE 
GUIDE! 


Save hundreds of dol- 
lars and have fun by 





more beautiful, more 





doing your own land- 
scaping. Get these 
exciting PLANS for 
ranch houses, Colo- 
nials, Split Levels, 

ew Houses... how 
to “frame”’ with foli- 
age, disguise unsight- 
ly areas, etc. FREE 
with coupon. 


KELLY BROTHERS, Nurseries, Inc., 
Dept. HO-1, Dansville, New York 

Please RUSH me the FREE Spring 1956 
COLOR CATALOG — plus my FREE copy of 
the new SHRUB & LANDSCAPING GUIDE. 


Name 
Address 
| City 


Zone State 


L Enclose 50¢ West of the Mississippi 














THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 


12 7th * Anniversary 
CAMELLIA 
SHOW 


January 19, 20, 1956 
HORTICULTURAL HALI 
Thurs. 2-9 Fri. 10—9 


Admission Free 





Winter Lectures 


Tuespay, JANUARY 10 8 P.M.e 
‘Hawaii Paradise of the Pacific,” 
Arno H. Nehrling, Executive Secre- 
tary Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society 

Iurspay, JANUARY 31 8 P.M. ® 

‘The Land of Manana,”’ Dr. Harold 

N. Moldenke, Director, Trailside 

Museum, Westfield, New Jersey 








Clippings from 


CLUBS and 
SOCIETIES 


Mass. Horticultural Society 
Winter Lectures 

In its winter series of illustrated lectures, 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is giving the following two lectures in 


January at Horticultural Hall, Boston, at 


8:00 P.M 

On January 10, Arno H. Nehrling, 
Executive Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, will present ‘* Hawaii 

Paradise of the Pacific’’. Mr. Nehrling, 
who conducted a five weeks’ garden tour 
to the Hawaiian Islands last spring, will 
show slides and talk about gardens and 


parks many of them not accessible to 
the general public on the islands of 
Hawaii, Oahu, Kauai and Maui 

On January 31, Dr. Harold N. Mol- 
denke, Director of the Trailside Museum 
at Westfield, N. J., 
“The Land of Manana”’ 
scenes and gardens of a 21,000-mile trip 
to Latin-America that will include Puerto 
Rico, Venezuela, Trinidad, British Guiana, 
Uruguay, Argen- 


will have as his subject, 
He will show 


French Guiana, Brazil 
tina, Chile, Peru and other countries 

The lectures are free to members of the 
Society who must show their membership 


certificate. Fee for non-members is 75¢. 

















MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


The White House, Belle Isle 
Detroit 7, Michigan 


- 


1956 
SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


Saturday, March 17 through 
Sunday, March 25, at State 
Fair Grounds, Woodward 
and Eight Mile Road, Detroit. 


Again featured by the Society at the Flower 
Show will be the PLANT DOCTOR CLINIC, 
with the cooperation of the EXTENSION 
SERVICE of MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY; 
a display of the newest books from the 
GARDEN LIBRARY OF MICHIGAN: and a 
MEMBERSHIP SECTION to receive new and 


renewal memberships. 


Members of our Society receive with an 
Annual Membership — Horticulture Maga- 
zine; the use of the Garden Library of Michi 
gan; a free Flower Show ticket; and other 
services through the year 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP FEES: 
Individual 


Dual (man and wife)... 























. ; 
President 


Mr. J. Lippon Pennock, JR., 


January Activities 

Photographic Exhibition Jan 
6th, in the Society Rooms. Any pic- 
horticultural subjects are 
welcome, whether black and white 
Ihere will be provision 


2'’x2”’ color trans- 


tures ol 


or in color 
for the display of 
parencies also. Pictures must have 
been taken in 1955, but not necessarily 
by the exhibitor or in his garden 


Lectures see opp site page 


Honored Member 
The Gold Medal of 


guished Daughters of Pennsylvania 


the Distin- 


was recently awarded by the Gov- 
ernor to Mrs. J. Norman Henry, 
an active and esteemed member of 
the Council of the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society. A part of the 
Governor's citation described some 
of Mrs. Henry’s achievements as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Mrs. 


foremost plant collectors and breeders 


Henry is one of the 


in the world, and in the course of 
gathering specimens and data has 
She _ has 


made some 90 expeditions, collecting 


become a great explorer 


plants from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. She has discovered 


over 100 new plant varieties. 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Mrs. E. Pace ALiivson, Secretar) 


Mr. Georce R. CLark, 77 


She brings back her findings. dead 


(that is, pressed) or alive, for the 
Academy of Natural Sciences in Phila- 
Arnold Arboretum of 
Cambridge, Mass. and the Royal 


Botanical Society of Edinburgh. Some 


delphia, the 


she plants in her estate at Gladwyne 
This is known as ‘“The Henry 
Foundation for Botanical Research” 
It will become a permanent garden for 
all interested in horticulture to enjoy.” 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society had the pleasure of presenting 
to Mrs. Henry, in 1941, its Schaffer 
Gold Medal for notable contributions 


to horticulture. 


City Trees 
Pursuant to its policy of promoting 
horticulture, the Society has endorsed 
a bill, presented to Philadelphia City 
Council by Councilman Dallas, con- 
cerning the preservation and retention 
of shade trees. The bill provides “that 
no living tree with a trunk more than 
30” in circumference at a height of 3’ 
above the ground may be removed 
unless a permit is obtained from 
the Department of Licenses and In- 
spection with the approval of the 
City Planning Commission.” 
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The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


389 Suburban Station Bidg. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


* 


January Lecture Program 





11, at 3:00 o'clock in the 
Lecture by Wallace A 
Associate Extension Spe- 
elialist in Soils at the College of 
Agriculture, Rutgers University. The 
subject of the lecture will be ‘ How 


JANUARY 
Society Rooms 


Mitcheltree 


Organic Matter Acts In The Soil By 
both training and practical work, Mr 
Mitcheltree has qualified himself to 
Sspeat on this subject He has a Master 
of Science degree from Pennsylvania 
State Gollege, was assistant professor 
of agronomy at the University of 
Delaware before joining the Rutgers 
staff, and prior to that had been a soil 
surveyor with the Soil Conservation 
Service 
JAN RY 26, at 6:30 o'cloc it Me 
lister’s Restaurant. Dinner lecture by 
I | Rockwell, entitled Beaut 
From Bulbs The Year Round Mr 
Rockwell is an editor of FLOWER 
GROWER and a specialist in a wide 
range of horticultural subjects. He is 
the author of many books, including 
The Complete Book Of Bulbs of 
which his wife is co-author. He is a 
lively speaker, and we can promise 
r membe nteresting evening 





















“Linden”, built prior to 1790 


Pilgrimage to Natchez 


This year the beautiful old ante-bellum 
houses of Natchez, Miss., will be opened 
to the public for the annual Natchez 
Pilgrimage to be held March 2-31. Among 


the 30 palatial houses, which require thre« 
days to see, are Oakland, 1835; Dunleith, 
1847; Melrose, 1845; The Burn, 1832, and 
Mount 1824. A Con- 
federate Pageant is a feature 


planned by the two garden clubs which 


colorful 


Repose, 
sper ial 
sponsor the Pilgrimage. For information 
write: Natchez Pilgrimage, Stanton Hall, 
P.O 347, Natchez, Miss 


Box 





Wild Flower Society Meeting 

The Annual Meeting of the New England 
Wild Flower Preservation Society 
held on Thursday, January 12, at 11 a.m 


will be 


January 1956 


at Horticultural Hall, Boston. Box lunches 
will be served at the close of the morning 
session, and members will have an oppor- 
tunity to visit the new office of the Society 
At 2 P.M. 
Editor of 
Stafl 


George Taloumis, Executive 


HORTICULTURE magazine and 


Horticulturist of the Massachusetts 


Horticultural Society, will give a_ lec- 
ture, illustrated with kodachrome slides, 
‘*Round The Year With Wild Flowers” 


Members and guests of the two societies 


are cordially invited 








Eighteenth century garden tools in Brush- 
Everard House in Williamsburg, Va., 
where the 10th Annual Garden Sympo- 
sium will be held, Mar. 7-9 and 12-14. 
**Bringing Your Garden Up to Date’’ and 
“Your Changing Garden’”’ are the themes 




















The late Bessie R. Buxton, left, receiving 
the Eva Kenworthy Gray Award of the 
American Begonia Society from Mrs. 
Harold Sheehan in recognition of her 
contributions to the study of begonias 


For Community Improvement 
Home owners and garden clubs will find 
much helpful information in ‘‘Home and 
Community Improvement Through Gar- 
Landscaping”, a pamphlet 
recently issued by the Federal Extension 
Service of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


It presents a plan for individual and group 


dening and 


action in planting homes and communities, 
with suggestions on what to plant and how 
to organize a planting program. It is 
available from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U. S. Printing Office, Wash. 25, 


D.C., for 5 cents 





During January and February, the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Practical 
Gardening and Greenhouse Gardening it 
gave last fall and offer a third, Photo- 
rraphing Flowers in Color 

The Practical Gardening course will 
be offered on Thursdays, Jan. 5, 19, 
26, Feb. 2 (field trip), 9, 16, 23 and 
Mar 


each day, 10-12 in the morning and 


will repeat the courses in 


1. There will be two groups on 


9 in the evening. The course will 
cover soil, composting, fertilizers, 
propagation, pests and other aspects 
of practical gardening. The fee for 
the eight sessions is $12.00, including 
laboratory materials. The enrollment 
is limited to 20. 

The course in Greenhouse Gardening 
will be held on Fridays, Jan. 6, 13, 
20, 27 and Feb. 3 (field trip). There 
will be only one group, 10-12 in the 
morning. The operation of a small 
greenhouse, what to grow in it and 
how to care for it, will be covered. 
The fee for the five sessions is $10.00, 
laboratory included. 


with expenses 





Courses for Amateur Gardeners 







The enrollment is limited to 20. -Mrs. 
Lucien B. Taylor, who has taught the 
two courses previously, will be the 
instructor. 

Mrs. Emily Henry 


grapher, teacher and lecturer, will 


Bush, photo- 


teach the course, Photographing Flowers 
in Color, on Wednesdays, Jan. 4, 11, 
18, 25, Feb. 8, 7 
arranged by the 


9 p.mM., with a field 
trip to be group. 
How to operate a camera and take 
pictures of flowers and gardens in 
color will be covered. The fee for the 
six sessions is $10.00. The enrollment 
is limited to 25. 

These courses will be held at the 
Mass. Horticultural Soc., Boston. 
Anyone wishing to enroll may send 
application and remittance to the 
registrar, Miss Jayne Meehan, Mass. 
Horticultural Soc., 300 Mass. Ave., 
Boston, or phone Kenmore 6—9280. 

In the spring, courses on planning 
and planting the small home grounds 

An- 
future 


will be given by the Society 
nouncements will 
issues of HORTICULTURE magazine. 


appear in 

















HORTICULTURE’S 


“GREEN THUMB” 


DEPARTMENT 





XS WY This strong, 60-day 
heavy yielder is one of 
the largest, early fruit 
ing tomato hybrids 
available. Deep red, 
globe shaped, meaty 


and free of white core. Bears over a 


long period in large clusters. Pkt 
only 
75th Anniversary Catalog Now 


OSCAR H. WILL &CO., Box 600-57, Bismarck, N. Dakota 


at ‘bout the best 
<is that grow all best Flowers, Vege- 
uding famous Burpee Hybrids, 
em 
re te able the 
ow. ATLEE BURPEE co.. 393 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


i nut tree 


free copy 


SALISBURY 43, MD. 


GLAD CATALOG... 
in full natural color 

Contains selection of best varieties 
for your garden. 


re: Send for your copy today. 


iva 
ne) 


GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS 


GRESHAM, OREGON 


PSH: 


Rte. 3, Box 200-H 


25¢. Write tor Will's Big Free 


$2.50 each, 3 for $6.60 

LEMON CHIFFON 
Pat. 1241, lemon yellow 
hybrid tea, spicy fra 
grance, blooms all 
summer 


PINK FROST 

Pat. 1269, vibrant pink 
hybrid 
5’’ show blooms 


Write for CATALOG 


ARP ROSES, INC., P. 0. Box 3338-L, Tyler, Texas 


Db AALIAS as. Page FREE 1956 Catalog 
Pe re Offers 130 Finest CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

and 600 of the Newest and Best DAHLIAS, 
with full Cultural Instructions. 


tea, long lasting 


showing 130 other varieties 


DAHLIADEL 
VINELAND, N. J. 


DAYLILIES 


W. W. Maytrott 
Box H 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 
GROWER (30 Acres) 
Send for America’s finest 

full-color catalog — it's 


ae — it's FREE. 


a Rassell Gardens 


Spring 12 Texas 





-Announcing 
“The OLD and the NEW in 
FLOWER ARRANGING” 
by Mar Wood 

her period arrangement demo 
give at Williamsburg in March 1954, wit 
and Chr atures added. 48 Pictures 
8 x 10 inches. Price $2.00 


Marie Stevens Wood 


te Steven 

tration 
h ¢ hu 

stmas fe Mo 


Box 366, Macon, Ga. 








BEAHM GARDENS 


Prepaid Specials 
Hoya Bello (Wax Plant) sm. plant 
Howorthios—astd.—free list 
Epiphyllum hybrids—astd 3 for $1.25 
Free illustrated catalog No. 12 
BEAHM GARDENS 
2686 Paloma St. Dept. M56 Pasadena, Calif. 











r=» BARTLETT 


Uy TREE EXPERTS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 








FUL 


Fut WATER LILIES : 


Free colortul cotalogve tells how to make gorden 
pools...grow lovely lilies... includes everything 


« 

Since 19070 
Largest Growers of Wuter Lilies 
and Aquatic Plants on Long Island! 





Everything for the 
WILD or CAGED 


BIR IDS, 


SEEDS + FEEDERS | 
COLOR CHARTS 
GUIDE BOOKS 


FAIRVIEW SUPPLY CO | 21472 LORAIN ROAD 
CLEVELAND 26 OHIO 
Pent ~ to 





CLASSIFIEDS 


Rate 39 cents a word, minimum $6.00, cash with order, 
10% discount for three consecutive issues using same copy. 
Closing date first of month preceding date of issue 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


_____ ACHIMENES 
ACHIMENES, BLUE, WiOTE, LAVENDER, RED. $1 dozer 
Have six named varieties two each $1. R. C. CAMPBELL, 
Cambell Ave Jacksonvi lle Fla 


AFRICAN VIOLETS —__ 


AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. | Send for free 
olor catalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSE, Dept. HC5, Lit 
wood, New Jersey 


~ AMARYLLIS 
CALIFORNIA GIANT HYBRID AMARYLLIS. Very Florif- 


erous, easy grower, favorite indoor forcer, clus —_ of giant 
trumpets, atop long i large bulbs, mixed colors, each 55¢, 
4, $2, (postpaid). ALTWINE, GROWER, 127 + Center St 


Anaheim, Calif. 


__——séBEGONIAS ; 
BEGONIAS, GERANIUMS, EXOTICS. House plant special- 
sts for 50 years. Illustrated catalog describing 1,000 varieties 
0¢. LOGEE'S G 3 GRE I NHOl SES Danielson, ( Conn 


____—BOOKS 
NATIONAL ~ GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888- 1955 Any 


ssue. Garden books supplied. Color plate books. Search serv 
e out-of-print books, magazines Send want list. PERIODI 
CAL SERVICE, Box 165-HC, Wilt ingt< m Del aware 


___ EVERGREENS 
RARE HARDY Fragrant r vergreen European  Outde oor Pp ‘acket 


$1, currency only. Sow outdoors Nov. 15-Jan. 1. MRS. W. A 
HALDY R.D. No 


Brunswick, Ohio 
GLADIOLUS 
ALL AMERICAN GLADS. We have them with color 


00 others too. Get our catalogue. Wholesale. Retail 


SIDE GLADIOLUS GARDENS, Webster, N 
GLOXINIA 


GLOXINIA & AFRICAN VIOLET SEEDS of ‘the ME RKI I 
HYBRIDS. Catalog on request. ZELMA MERKLE, 1125 
Warren St., Mankato, Mir 


GLOXINIA BULBS. Seeds ready unusua! markings and colors 
Smithianthas. Rechsteinerias, Passion flower. M. COGSWELI 
N.Y 


plates 
WOOD- 


Box 235, Hamburg 


52 


HOLLY 

FREE BOOKLET AND LIST. Largest and oldest Holly Nurs- 
ery in the East. EARLE DILATUSH HOLLY SPEC IALIST, 
Robbinsville, New Jersey 

AMERICAN, ENGLISH AND ASIATIC HOLLIES. Al! red 
berried. Many hardy in northern states. Catalogue free 
Wil MAT HOLLY CO., Box 304, Narberth, Pa 

“HYDRANGEAS sm oEe 

HYDRANGEAS FOR OUTDOOR PLANTING, not necessarily 
for flowering the first season, best variety for pink or blue, 
according to your soil conditions 3 for $5.00 F.O.B. Dun- 
dalk, Md MERRITT HYDRANGEAS FARM, Box F, 


Dundalk 22, Md 


MAGAZINES | “a 
GREENHOUSE GARDENING MAGAZINE. The only publi- 


ation regularly devoted to better greenhouse gardening. Reg- 
ular features include: Seasonal! planting guide. Tropical plants 
New equipment. Source of supply for plants, bulbs, seed, etc 
Greenhouse news and Management. Edited by a well-known 
author and indoor gardening eutherity Bi-monthly. 1-year 
subscription 6 issues $1.¢ s-year subecription 18 
issues — $2.00. UNDER GL Ass, P.O. Box 114, Irvington, 
N. Y. (on the Hudson) 


ORCHIDS 


LEARN TO GROW ORCHIDS from one of America’s leading 
Orchidologists. His 4th Edition on Orchids is guaranteed best 
for beginners or double your money back. Special offer: 12 
young novelty Orchid plants to bloom within 6 months plus 
his book, all $5.50 postpaid. Booklet alone 50¢. SAMUEL 
P RI SNE ER Box 1550- HC, Coral Gab les, Fla. 
POSITION AVAILABLE 
WOMAN WANTED. Parttime 


opportunity to establish a steady income. 
_ Detroit 39, Mich 


represet tative. Wonder rful 
EVANS, 26042 


I Isinore, 





PRIMROSES ied 
FOR THE SWEETEST OF SPRINGS — Primroses from 


Barnhaven. Those world-famous, original silver-dollar Prim- 
roses, at least dollar size, northern grown for hardiness in every 
shade and tint in Pinks, Victorians, Grand Canyons, Desert 
Sunsets, Indian Reds, Spice Winter Whites and Harvest Yel- 
lows. Barnhaven Primroses in your shadier garden spots 
satisfy the desire for flowers in late winter and early spring. 
Superbly grown plants and transplants, fall and spring de- 
livery, depending upon locality. Easily germinated, hand- 
pollinated seed for late fall and winter sowing. Write for Barn- 
haven’s charmingly different catalog (free) illustrating these 
and many other Primroses for your shadier garden spots 
BARNHAVEN, Gresham, Oregon 

PRIMROSES. Polyanthus — Aca Auricula. PLAN — 
SEEDS. Folder on request. PR OSE CORNER, Route 2, 
Box 2656, Redmond, Wash. 





~ ROSES 





ROSES OF YESTERDAY AND RARE PERENNIALS. (ata- 


log 


now ready. Viola sylvestris rosea $.60 each, three for $1.40 


MARJORIE LESTER GARDENS, 959 Brown Valley Road, 
Watsonville, Calif 





SEEDS 





HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS §&, 18, 
Beautiful Indian Orchids & Bulbs. GHOSI 


30 kinds, $1, § $2, $3 
Townend, Dar- 


jeeling, India. 





TREES 





TREES AND SHRUBS. Raise your own from seed. for sha shac de 


windbreak, snow fence, 
free 


erosion control, etc. Fo 
write WOODLOT SEI D 


ornament 


planting guide — price list 


COMPANY, Norway 42, Mich 





| 





HELP WANTED 


Leading Mail-order Nursery 
doing nation-wide retail and 
wholesale business has open- 
ing for man thoroughly ex- 
perienced in growing and 
handling ornamental woody 
material. Our man must be 
an aggressive person, gen- 
uinely interested in associat- 
ing himself only with a first 
rate company who will give 
him every opportunity to 
advance as he is able to 
prove himself. Reply to Box 
125, HORTICULTURE, Boston 
15, Mass. 
— 














HORTICULTURE 





COMING EVENTS 


Jan. 10. Boston. Lecture: ‘‘Hawaii-— 
Paradise of the Pacific’, Arno H. Nehr- 
ling, Mass. Horticultural Soc., Horti- 
cultural Hall, 8 p.m. 

Jan. 10-13. New York. 3rd Post Graduate 
Symposium, Federated Garden Clubs 
of N. Y. State, Grace Rainey Rogers 
Auditorium, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Write: Mrs. Frank Proctor, Fed. 
Garden Clubs of N. Y. State, 10 East 
43rd St., Rm. 702, N. Y. 17. 

Boston. Annual Meeting, N. E 


jan. 72. 
Horti- 


Wild Flower Preservation Soc., 
cultural Hall. 

Jan. 15. Chicago. Mid-winter Conference, 
Nat'l. Landscape Nurserymen’s Assoc., 
La Salle Hotel. 

78. Boston. Annual Conference Lunch- 
eon, Trustees of Reservations, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel 

Jan. 18. New York. New Year’s Flower 
Show, Horticultural Soc. of N ¥. 
Essex House, 160 Central Park South. 

Jan. 19. Cranston, R. I. Horticulture Forum, 
R. I. Federation of Garden Clubs, Wil- 
liam H. Hall Free Library. Speaker 
H. Stuart Ortloff, ‘“‘Basic Design for 
Small Gardens’’. 

Jan. 19-20. Boston. Camellia Show, Mass. 
Horticultural Soc., Horticultural Hall 


Make Your Plant Boxes 
From page 22 


However, before the silver-gray of 
full weathering occurs, there is almost 
always a long period of wood darken- 
ing. This can be corrected by first 
using a wood bleach and then setting 
the box outdoors. Or, if the light, 
bleached effect is preferred, applying a 
clear finish will ‘‘fix’’ it. 

The natural hue of 
beautiful in itself and may be retained 
by using one of the numerous clear 
finishes on the market. Stain will retain 


redwood is 


some of the grain and comes, like 


paint, in a rainbow of colors. A tube 
of color-in-oil and turpentine, applied 
by wiping, will cover man¥ hundreds 
of square feet of redwood. Here again 
the stain may be fixed with an overlay 
of clear finish. 

As a word of caution, do not paint 
which will be buried in the 
paint where color is 
needed and wherever refinishing is 
easily accomplished. Wherever plants 
will droop over to cover the boxes, it 


wood 
ground. Use 


is better not to use paint and to allow 
the boxes to weather. 


January 1956 


Free Catalog in full color. ... 


featuring the Newest 


cont “om DWARF FRUIT TREES 


APPLE + PEAR + PEACH + PRUNE + PLUM 


Combination Fruit Trees contain 3 to 4 
select varieties on 1 tree 
and 
FRUIT SALAD TREE, HARDY AZALEAS 
NEWEST BERRIES and BLUEBERRIES 

HARDY RHODODENDRONS and ROSES 
Our new catalog fully illustrates in natural 
color and completely describes all the above 


items. Hardy new fruit trees and plants 


ENJOY YOUR OWN LUSCIOUS FRUIT IN AS 
LITTLE AS 2 YEARS FROM THESE HARDY TREES 


™ ete *& 


SPECIAL OFFER « APPLES, FALL TO SPRING (ALL RED DWARF COMBINATION TREE) 
These 4 apples will keep you supplied with fresh fruit for eating and cooking. 
(All on one tree—created for your home garden) 
RED MciINTOSH 


RED GRAVENSTEIN + RED DELICIOUS + RED NORTHERN SPY - 
SPECIAL PRICE: This tree only $7.95, 2 for $14.95 


CARLTON NURSERY COMPANY 


BOX 8H 
FOREST GROVE, OREGON 


Established 1890 








Now you can raise full size 
fruit in your own back yard 
Dwarf Fruit Trees grow only 8 


Aquatic Plants. Ornamental Pool Fish 


Write for our helpful 1956 Catalog. Tells 
how to build your own pool, plant and 
beautify your water garden. Describes 
lilies, plants, fish in detail. Excellent ref- 
erence. Send 25c today. 


Notts Donds 


to 12 feet tall but produce the 
same large size fruit as stand 
ard trees. Often start to bear 
the year after planting. Beau- 
tiful ornamental trees when in 
bloom. Ideal for home garden 
and growers with limited space 
Send today for FREE catalog 
ALLE N 'S NURSERIES AND SEED HOUSE Box 563 

BOX 71 GENEVA, OHIO 





Rees 4 Your Copies of 
HORTICULTURE 


tna Permanent Studer, $2.50 


BACK NUMBERS 
Now Collectors’ Items 


Save Horticulture’s Beautiful Color 
Plates: for easy identification of plants 
and flowers; to help you create pleasing 
garden pictures; to provide inspira- 
tion in staging flower shows. 


HORTICULTURE ATTRACTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 





HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
(_] Please send me a Horticulture Binder. $2.50 enclosed. 
NAME.... 


STREET 








ELECTRIC SEED 
BED HEATER 


GRO-QUICK ° 


for hot-beds, cold frames! 





Ow TRANSPLANT 2 
WEEKS SOONER © SEED UP IN 








30 HOURS ¢ CUT GERMINATION 
TIME BY % © ROOT CUTTINGS 4 
IN 6 DAYS EFEEEA 
J40A @ 40’ cable and thermo. for 1 sash.$ 6 
S8OA @ For double sash bed (36 sq. ft.).. 9 
440 @ 40’ cable only, 115 V.,200 W... 2. 
4 
a 
5 


$80 @ 80’ cable only, 115 V., 400 W... 
aT @ Air Thermo., 115 V., 1000 W.... 
BT ®@ Bulb Thermo., 115 V., 1725 W... 1 
ALL PRICES POST-PAID 
Discount on Quantity Orders 


Free catalog on larger and special cables for sand 
peat, vermiculite, etc 


WRITE FOR FREE HOTBED PLANS 


GRO-QUICK SALES, Depr. H2 


10342 Lanark Detroit 24, Mich. 
Phone: Tuxedo 2-8013 


For West: GRO-QUICK, N. W. DISTR., Dept. H2, 
1864 S. 120th St., Seattle 88, Wash. 
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New 1956 “Page-Boy 


Tills, Cuts Grass, Blows Snow 


gh jobs easy! 


4-2--3"/2 HP. 
nits 


Makes tou 


3 Models—"' 
snow a 
fe an 
hifted. So 
. — Strong steel 
diustable rubber 
' ork with 
the job 
right! 


Write! 


Tiller, mowet, 
easily 
easy to 
frame, & 
tired —_ 
Poge Tillers, 
will get done 
Free Catalog — 


PAGE iivasee: wis 


Aristocrats of the Gorden 
The unusual beauty of Tree 
Peonies will lend distinction 

“ and charm to your garden 
Originally found in Central 
China, Tree Peonies were 
brought to this country in 
the early 19th century. Re- 
cent advances in propagating 
techniques have now enabled 
us to offer the finest varie- 
ties and shades of color at 
prices Fully de- 

in FREE catalog of 

Write 


popuMr 
scribed 
nursery bargains 


feo Ga \Relcy RICHARD’S GARDENS 


Box H-IP Plainwell, Michigan 


LILIES © DAFFODILS 
TULIPS « IRIS 


MANY NEW AND RARE VARIETIES 
FINEST OREGON GROWN BULBS 
Send 25 cents for New Catalog beautifully illus- 

trated in color. Ready for mailing now! 


WALTER MARX GARDENS 
Box 38-H BORING, OREGON 





LYRIC 
Wild Bird Food 


IT KEEPS THEM CHIRPING ® A specially blended 
combination of seeds and grain, designed to ottract 
the most desirable types of Wild Winter Birds 
E. tL. SHUTE & CO. 
Line Lexington, Pennsylvania 











Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 


Balance of Nature 
Tue Wes oF Lire. By John H. Storer. N. Y., 

N. Y.: The Devin-Adair Co. $3.00. 

Mr. Storer explores the fact in this book 
that all things which have life, even down 
to bacteria, are interrelated and fit into a 
pattern which is the world as we know it. 
To the student this is ecology. In more 
common terms it is the balance of nature, 
something which civilization is forever up- 
setting. The story is a fascinating one as 
Mr. Storer presents it, shorn of scientific 
verbiage and illustrated with a series of 
rather startling pictures. It is somewhat 
depressing, to be sure, to find sudden death 
and slow starvation among the means by 
which nature’s balance is maintained, yet 
the reader will marvel at the way in which 
the world is kept so that human beings 
may live in it. 


For Alpine Gardeners 
ALPINE GARDENING. By Lawrence D. Hill 
Faber and Faber, London. 349 pp. $3.50. 
Gardeners who pursue their hobby 
seriously find intense satisfaction in glean- 
ing information from various sources to 
broaden their knowledge of plants. While 
not all parts of America are equally suited 
to the growing of alpines, there are none- 
theless regions where they flourish. Those 
who delight in miniature plants of chal- 
lenging requirements find alpines a source 
of never-ending excitement. Even in lim- 
ited Space, these little gems Can be grown 


Mr. 


banks, borders, paths and lawns, as well as 


successfully. Hills discusses alpine 
the small rock garden. Valuable chapters 


on soils, propagation and 18 pages of 
glossary make this new book most useful. In 
addition there are 34 illustrations and 44 
sketches. More than one third of the text 
is devoted to a carefully selected list of 


alpine plants worth growing. 


Increasing in Popularity 

SHRUBS FOR THE Rock GARDEN AND AL- 
PINE House. By Royton E. Heath. Transat- 

Arts. 192 pp. $10.00. 


Precisely for the connoisseur of diminu- 


lantu 


tive shrubs, this book will appeal espe- 


cially to the gardeners who cultivate 
alpines in the milder parts of America. 
While many of the gems described and il- 
lustrated would not endure New England 
winters, there are some that can be grown 
great Among the 


plant portraits is one of Shortia uniflora 


with success. notable 


grandiflora, which would tempt any ad- 


venturous gardener to try even if he had to 
build a little frame to house it. Propaga- 
tion, culture, soils and pests are discussed 
in detail. The lists of dwarf conifers and 
miniature flowering shrubs, comprehen- 
sively described, together with 54 topnotch 
photographs, ought to whet the appetite of 
pit gardeners in cold areas and alpine 
collectors everywhere. 


Hybridizing Explained 

PLANT BREEDING For Everyone. By John 
Y. Beaty. C. T. Branford Co., Boston. $2.75. 
The 


introductory 


author gives his subject broad 


coverage for the general 
reader. Included among its chapters are 
those on recognizing a new variety, evalu- 
ating it, testing it, keeping records, patent- 
ing a new variety and hybridizing tech- 
nique. Divided into 20 short, informative 
chapters, this 102-page book sets forth 


many pertinent facts. 








Beautiful Pink or Purple Blooms 
On 3-ft. Spike Nearly All Summer 
»vely. strong, hardy perennial in pink, or 
1 only 65¢ each, or both for $1.25 
-althy root, shipped after April 1 
orite! Write for Will's 1956 
Free 75th Anniversary Catalog. 74 colorful 
yages. Write Now 


I 
OSCAR H. WILL & CO., Box 600-S8, Bismarck, No. Dakota 





Our Back Cover 


LAME-VINE (Pyrostegia ignea), a 
member of the bignonia family 
and a native of Brazil, is a popular 
garden subject in warm, frost-free 
parts of this country. It is sometimes 
grown in greenhouses in colder sec- 
tions. A rapid-growing, high-climb- 
ing, evergreen vine, this exotic pro- 
duces pendulous clusters, in profu- 
sion, of bright, reddish-orange, tubu- 
lar-like flowers. 

In Florida, flame-vine makes a 
spectacular show of brilliant color in 
mid-winter, often lasting until early 
summer. A rampant grower, it climbs 
high into tops of trees and over roof 
tops and trails on fences and walls. 

Along the Pacific coast, it grows 
luxuriantly against warm. surfaces, 
such as sunny stone or brick walls, 
and is particularly adapted for plant- 
ing on enbankments, arches and 
pergolas. 

For greenhouse culture, the flame- 
vine will thrive if given a good rich 
loam, to which one third well-rotted 
manure or leafmold has been added. 
However, roots must become re- 
stricted in growth in order to encour- 
age bloom so that all growth does not 
go into foliage. 

As a greenhouse specimen, flame- 
vine will grow best if given a tempera- 
ture of 45 to 55 degrees, with slightly 
higher temperatures as days lengthen 
in late winter. When in active growth, 
during spring and summer, it requires 
plenty of moisture. 
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PRODUCES HUGE 
LONG-STEMMED 
ORANGE-RED ROSES 


by the hundreds 
—all season long! 


Jackson & Perkins Wonder Floribunda 


Rin SI. +4 MD Pie 


“FIRST YEAR” SUPPLIES LIMITED! 
Order now—and be sure to have the world’s 
finest floribunda in your 1956 garden! 


Never before a Rose like this! For sheer beauty, breath- 
taking color, exquisite form, profusion of bloom, ex- 
ceptional hardiness—for a combination of all the quali- 
ties looked for in any type of rose—this amazing New 
Wonder Floribunda simply can’t be beat! 

The unusually lovely flowers start displaying their 
stunning beauty early in the season . . . as scores of 
gorgeous burnt-orange buds begin to appear on the at- 
tractive plant! Slowly, the buds open . . . revealing 
large high-centered hybrid-tea-shape blooms, with 35 to 
40 petals each... starting a sparkling warm ORANGE- 
RED color! Think of it! Blooms that look like prized 
hybrid Teas, as big as Hybrid Teas—yet produced by the 
hundreds on a single bush! And these blooms retain 
their beauty right to the end . . . softening to a reddish- 
coral color! 

Spartan has a sweet, old Rose fragrance, too . . . and 
more unusual still are the long, long stems—over 100 of 
them on a plant, ideal for cutting! In fact, there’s no end 
to the flowers available for house use . . . for the vigorous 
healthy plant is constantly in bloom from early Spring 
to severe frost! 

Without question, Spartan is destined to become the 

most popular Floribunda Rose of all time! So be among 
and the blooms the first to enjoy its beauty in your garden this pr 
are fragrant ordering now! $2.75 each; 3 for $7.20; 12 for $28.80 


too! | 
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JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
683 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 














Please send me at the proper planting time for my locality 
SPARTAN Rose Bushes. ($2.75 each; 3 for $7.20; 12 for 
$28.80). Include, FREE with my order, your “Home Garden Guide.” 


EADY soon! —the brand-new Spring 
1956 J & P Catalog—a valuable 
guide to selecting, planting and grow- 
ing the world’s finest roses in your 
garden! 50 thrilling pages—all in 
glowing full color—illustrate and de- 
scribe hundreds of prized Roses and 
Perennials. Make sure you get your 
FREE copy—by reserving it NOW. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


World's Largest Rose Growers - Newark, NEW YORK 


NN I ss adecnsiiaactapicavcaobapnes . in full payment. 


Catalog 


Nome 


Address... .. 


City oeses 


i 
i 
I 
I 
! 
l 
i (© Also reserve my FREE copy of the new Spring 1956 J & P 
i 
i 
! 
i 
i 
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Ts luxurious flame vine (Pyrostegia ignea) in the garden of Mrs. 

J. Lamar Paxson, Coral Gables, Florida, is a familiar plant 
throughout the southern part of our country. A native of South 
America, this woody evergreen climber is sometimes seen in conserv- 
atories and home greenhouses in areas where winters are severe. 
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